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" Geological Discoveries. 

At a meeting of the London Geological So- 
ciety, held in the 7th of last month, Prof. 
Owen, the eminent Zoologist, read a paper 
on the remains of a new species of mammal 
obtained from the Eocene tertiaries of the [sle 
of Wight. 

The Professor founded his description of 
the animal chiefly on the jaw and teeth, which 
presented characters intermediate between 
those of the hog and the sheep. The Professor 
remarked on the immense void which existed 
between the pachydermata of Cuvier, and 
the ruminantia of the same author. Amongst 
animals of nearly the same size, the pig may 
be taken as a type of the pachydermata, thick 
skinned animals, and the sheep of the rumi- 
nantia, or ruminant quadrupeds. Although 
both these orders are hoofed, yet there are 
many striking distinctions between them, and 
judging only from the living creation, nature 
seems to have jumped at once from the sheep 
with its four stomachs, and harmless grass- 
eating teeth, to the pig with its omnicarni- 
vorous habits and truly canine teeth. Many 
fossil forms which have been brought to light 
by Cuvier and others, from tertiary formations 
have supplied links which are wanting be- 
tween these two classes of animals. 

Professor Owen described this intermediate 
form under the name of Dochodon arspidatus. 
Several jaws of this quadruped had been 
found, one jaw being in the collection pur- 
chased from the Marchioness of Hastings, for 
the British Museum, and another having re- 
cently been discovered by Dr. Wright, of 
Cheltenham. The earlier specimens had 
caused the animal to be classed with the hog 
tribe, but the immature jaw discovered by Dr. 
Wright completed our knowledge of the den- 
tition, and showed the animal to be interme- 
diate between the pig and the sheep. 

Hitherto no traces of a ruminant animal 
had been discovered in older strata than the 
Miocene, and Cuvier, in the Paris Basin, had 
brought to light no ruminant of a date so old 
as the Eocene or lower tertiary. Hence the 
interest of the present discovery, which affords 
ground for believing that animals closely al- 
lied to the ruminants were in existence in the 
lower tertiary period. 


> + 
Steel from Oxyd of Iron. 

At a recent meeting of the Cleveland, (0.) 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Colonel Whit 
tlesy presented specimens of steel manufac- 
tured directly from pure iron oxyd, at the 
Sharon Iron Works, Mercer county, Penn.— 
This steel presonted a finer fracture than that 
of blister steel. Col. W. stated that this ar- 
ticle could be made at an equally low price 
with common wrought-iron, or nearly so. 


Caltivation of Chicory. 

Great quantities of chicory root, ground 
and prepared for use, are now imported from 
Europe. All the Germans in our cities use t 
in their coffee, and, it is said, to improve i s 
flavor, while it is, at least, as healthy, and 
is much cheaper. It can be cultivated in al- 


most every State, and no doubt would be a 
profitable crop. 





MANUFACTURING AND MARKING weers. 
Fig.l 








In the accompanying illustration, figure 1 is a small upright roller, placed in rear of the 
is a perspective view of a machine for manu- | saw, C. Close to this is placed a larger roller 
; | or cylinder, U, having in its surface a recess, 


facturing sawed hoops from bolts of wood ; 
and figure 2is a section of part of the ma- 
chine, representing the shipper arm, L, and a 
part of the carriage. 


| wherein are placed the dies or types of the 


| characters desired. In rear of the cylinder, U, 
| are placed three small rollers, for inking the 





ually inward, so as to cut the rear end of the 
bolt in taper form. As the cut strip passes 
the saw, C, it enters between the roller, T, and 
the type cylinder, U. This cylinder, by the 


| forward movement of the carriage, and at the 


proper time, is caused to tura, bringing the 


The hoops made in this machine are formed | dies or types, in the cylinder. On the top of| dies against the face of the hoop, and thus 


with a chamfer at each end. All kinds of 
hoops—broad, narrow, short, and long—can 
also be made by it, and they can be formed 
with characters, names, brands, and numbers 
printed on one side. 

The machine consists of the following parts, 
indicated by letters of reference. A A is the 
carriage frame, which may be made of iron or 
wood. B Bis the bolt carriage, andaa are 
ways on which the carriage B is placed, and 
moves freely back and forth. C is a circalar 
saw on an arbor D, which runs in bearings on 
the saw frame, E E. F is a sliding frame on 
the saw frame, E; it slides back and forth 
thereon, and is kept in its place by brackets 
or studs,H H. G is an upright rotary planer, 
in frame F. I is a lever placed under the 
carriage, B, and pivoted near its center on the 
cross-piece J. K is an arm attached at one 
end to the lever, I, and passing through the 
frame, A, and is made fast to sliding frame 
F. On each end of the lever, I, a beveled or 
oblique projection is placed, seen ata’ 6. L 
(figure 2) is an armattached to the inner side 
of carriage B. Misa cross-piece or head- 
block of wood, made fast to and across the 
carriage. N is a bar of wood placed on and 
lengthwise of the carriage, to which two 
transverse racks are attached at one side. O 
is a shaft, on which two pinions, e e, are keyed, 
and which gear into these racks. P is a lever 
or a hand wheel on the end of shaft O. Q is 
a rest placed in front and parallel with car- 
riage B. This rest is hinged at the bottom, 
to admit of its being turned down out of the 
way, to facilitate the placing of the bolt on 
the carriage. R,h, g,,i, aod /, are pulleys, 
and gear wheels, with belts, for feeding up and 
running back the carriage, B. 7 is a rod on 
the side of frame A, with a handle, 7’, by 
which a driving belt, under the machine, is 
shifted, to give a forward or reverse motion to 
pulley R, to feed or run back the carriage, B. 
8 is a small upright arbor between the planer, 
G, and saw, C. On this arbor several small 
saws are placed, about three inches in diam- 
eter, and adjusted at any distance apart that 
may be desired. This arbor is supported in 
brackets, /, which are bolted to frame E. T 





these rollers is a small crank, ¢, to enable the 
operator occasionally to revolve the same and | 


spread the ink ; ora motion for this purpose | 


may be given to them by a small band. V is 
asmall upright rod, passing down through 
frame, E, to the upper end of which a socket, 
holding a pencil, is made fast. W is «small 
lever, placed snugly against the inside of 
frame A, and pivoted at or near its center. 
One end of this lever is bent at right angles, 
and passes through a slot in the frame A at 
m. On this end,so projecting, the pencil-rod, 
V, rests. X is an inclined plane, on lever W, 
and X’ is a similar one on the under side of 
the carriage B. Y is a catch pivoted to frame, 
A,and pressed up bya spiral spring,m. <= and 
2’ indicate a small lever and rod attached to 
catch, Y. On the rod, z’, is a dog, n, adjusted 
by a set screw. 

The operation is as follows :—The bolt from 
which the hoops are to be cut, is got out the 
proper thickness, and placed on the carriage, 
B—its rear end against the head-block, M, and 
in front of and against the bar, N. The rest, 
Q, being now turned upright, the operator 
moves the hand wheel, P, and by the action 
of the pinions,e¢, on the racks, the bolt is 
moved snugly against rest Q. Feed motion 
being now given to the carriage, the bolt is 
moved towards planer G, and as the carriage 
is thus moved, the planer consequently makes 
a deep cut at its commencement ; the arm, L, 
then immediately strikes against the projec- 
tion, a’, and moves the lever, I, and—through 
the arm, K—the sliding frame, F, and the 
planer, G, are gradually thrown back a cer- 
tain distance. This movement of the planer 
causes the inner end of the bolt to be cut of 
ataper form. The saw, C, now enters the 
bolt, and cuts a strip the necessary thickness 
therefrom ; the planer, G, has now no lateral 
movement, but it rotates and planes the side 
or face of the bolt, which is, of course, the 
outer side of the strip when sawed off from 
the bolt. As the rear end of the bolt ap- 
proaches the planer (and at the proper time) 
a pendant, on the front end piece of carriage 
B, strikes the projection, 6,0n the other end 
of the lever, I, and the planer is moved grad- 


impressing thereon the characters desired. 
When the hoop has advanced the proper dis- 
tance, the arm, L, according to the point at 
which it is set (fig. 2,) strikes the dog, m, on 
the rod, =’, and throws back the catch, Y, 
when the end of lever W, with the pencil-rod, 
V, drops, whereby the pencil mark (which is 
req uisite in bending the hoop to the size de- 
sired,) is made with the utmost exactness. 
The saw, C, finishes its cut, the hoop is re- 
moved, and the carriage, with the bolt, returns 
to its former position. As the carriage runs 
back, the type cylinder, U, is turned to its first 
position, bringing the dies against the inking 
rollers. At the same time the pencil-rod is 
raised by the action of the carriage on the 
incline, on lever W, and held up by catch Y. 
When narrow hoops are wanted, such as bar- 
rel hoops, &c., the arbor, S, is used, and as 
the bolt passes the planer, G, these saws cut 
a trifle into the side or face of the bolt, 
and when the saw, C, compitetes its cut, as 
many hoops as the width of the bolt will 
allow, are finished at once. When wide hoops 
for cheese boxes, bushel and other meas- 
ures, sugar boxes, &c., are wanted, the arbor, 
8S, with its slitting saws, is removed. A scale 
of the different sizes of hoops made is placed 
on the carriage, as a guide in adjusting the 
arm, L; and thus the tapering and marking is 
insured at the proper time to form a hoop of 
the size corresponding with the number on 
the scale at which the arm is set. The saw, 
C, is driven by the belt, A’, and the planer, G} 
by a belt applied at the bottom or top, as may 
be most convenient. The little arbor, S, may 
be driven from the planer, G, as shown. 

The machine is simple, and not liable ‘to 
get out of order, and does its work in the 
most accurate and expeditious manner, and 
will work timber that cannot be used by the 
ordinary method. As these hoops are of 
equal thickness throaghout, they are conse 
sequently of an uniform strength. 

A patent was issued for this machine to C. 
H. Brown, of Forest Port, N. Y., on the 16th 
of December last, from whom more informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Kim by 





letter. 
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{Reported officially for the Scientific American.) 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
issued from ihe United Siates Patent Office 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1857. 


Sewine Macnives--Elisa Alexander, of New York 
City: I claim combining the mechanism of the guiding 
and conveying rollers, a and c, with the mechanism oper- 
ating a sewing machine having an indeyendent teed, in 
such a manner that the said rollers shall guide automati- 
eally the finished work away from the ‘machine in a 
straight iine, by revolving in opposite directions with a 
speed reguiated by that of the machine. 


Excavarine ayo Daepoine Micusves—Jonathan 
R. Anderson, of Chicago, Lil.: I ciaim the so arranging 
of the dipper with a traveling carriage, as that they may 
be automatically moved in and out on the arms, for the 
purpose of ensuring the filling of the bucket when the 
material to be excavated is hard, as set forth and ex- 
plained 

1 also claim, in combination with the lever. p, the slid- 
ing piece, U, clutch bar, 1, and pawl, r with their sev- 
erai appliances, so tha: by asingle lever the attendant 
has entire control of the machine, as set forth. 


Covriove vor R. KR. Cans—Edward H. Anderson, 
of Milford, Del.: I do not claim spring catches for coup- 
lings. 

Nor do I claim the principie of self-separation when 
the cars gei off the trac 

But i claim the special mode set forth of effecting the 
self-coupling and seif-uncoupling by the combined action 
of the following parts, tw wit, catches, a a, b it, b, with 
its rounded end boli, c, with its concave end, jointed 
arms, dd, and spring catches or jaws, e ¢, all constructed 
and operating as set forth 


Frome Saws--A M. Beardsley, of Constantine, 
Mich: [claim the two files, 1, arranged as shown, 
and attached to the reciprocating bed plate, E, which 
works between guides on a movabie or adjustable plate, 
B, the bed plate, E, being operated by the lever, F, or 
its equivalent, and the plate, b, by the lever, J, substan- 
tially es shown ior the purpose specified. 

{Two files are employed in this machine, one for 
sharpening the under, and the other—which is inclined 
—the upper sides of the saw teeth. The saw is sharpen- 
ed by merely operating the bed to which the files are 
attached. Guides are employed to direct each file to 
operate correctly This improvement is simple and 
good. Both sides of the saw tooth are raj idly opera‘ed 
upon at once, and with grest precision] 


Seep PLanters—Levi Beemer, of Libertyville, N. 

1 claim a combination of triangular seed boxes ioca- 
ted upon the side. of the drive wheel, a» specified, with 
the measuring keys, E B EK, operated by the cams, J 
to admit the seed into the depositing cups, G G G. 


Covrtives ron Wacons—Jacob Boyers, of Grand- 
ville, Va.. I claim in combination with the ordinary 
coupling pole, C, of a wagon the rod, bar, or pole, H,con- 
necied to the front axle, and passing through the bow or 
hounds, G, and through the rear axle, for the purpose of 
causing the rear wheels to track afier the front ones, and 
so that the two axles can be coupled shorter or longer, 
without in any way affecting the proper tracking of the 
wheels, as set forth. 


Larp Lamps—J. 8. Brown, of Weshington, D, C., as- 
signor to Joseph Kent, of Baltimore, Md I claim the 
loose ring, d, in combination with the brush of wires, for 
the purpose set forth. 


Anvits—-Otis Brigham and Seth E. Brigham, of Fitch- 
burg. Mass.: We claim combining with the anvil the 
secondary movable grooved horn and mechanism for 
confining the latter to the tormar, the grooved horn be- 
ing for purpose as specified 


J. 


Cixsayise Correy—Francis A. Calvert, of Lowell, 
Mass., and Charles G. Sargent. of Westford, Mass.: We 
claina, first, the described arrangement of the cylinders, 
D E and E, the guard,G, andthe diaphragm, L, where- 
by the motes and dirt removed by the guard, G, are 
thrown back upon the first cylinder, in the manner and 
for the purpose set forth 

Gconed the grating, P, beneath the brush, I, which 
takes the material from off the fine tooth cylinder when 
the brush is placed over the cylinder, E, whereby the 
fy is either again carded onto the cylinder, F, or is re- 
covered upon the surface of the perforated c linder, R, 
the dust all passing through this cylinder, in the manner 
substantially as set forth. 


Wrspow Burvos—Alexander M. Cochran, of New 
York City: I claim, first, the fitting of tie tenons in one 
side of the blind to oblique slotted mortises, b b, and se- 
curing them ailin place by a long rod or wire, d, sub- 
stantially as and for the purposes described 

Second, effecting the connection between the slats, D 
D, and reds, B &, by making the rods of metal tubing, 
with slits, ss, providing ears. f f, to enter the said slits, s 
8, and passing a wire, g, through the tubular rods and the 
ears, f f, suqstantially as and for the purpose specified. 

Third, the confining of the siats in a closed or open con- 
dition by means of bail-shaped bars, F F, applied and 
operating as described, ic combination with notches, hi, 
in the backs of the rods, EE, as set forth 

[The object of this invention is the construction of iron 
blinds with movable slats, like those in common use.— 
Ingenious means are embraced in the patent for fitting 
and securing the slate in the frame for connecting the 
slats and rods, for locking them when closed, and secur- 
ing them in an open position, also for putting them in and 
taking them out with facility for repairing This useful 
invention applied to houses, while it has the same advan 
tages as the common blinds, ix superior to them, because 
these iron blinds are fire-proof, and have slats that can 
be easily repaired if injured 


Suaxer Bars—George W. Gardner, of Troy, N. Y.: 1 
claim the shaker ber, E, with the fulcrum, f, or its 
equivalent, as described, tor the purpose of revolving 
the grate without the usual slot in tne stove, and confine 
ing the ashes in the stove, as set forth. 


Sowme Guar any Fextiitizens—J. C. Gaston, of 
Reading; O.: Iclaimthe arrangement in machines for 
sowing grain and fertilizing materia s, of a reciprocating 
feed bar, D, at the required distance from the bottom of 
the hopper, for equalizing the supply of grain or fertili- 
zing substance to the escape vaives, ¢, and securing to 
said bar, hooks or slides, by which the grain or compost is 
agitated and caused to escape, either in a continuous 
cupply or at intervals, substactialiy av described. 


Sexv Dartus—Oliver 0. Green, of Worcester, Il.: I 
claim the arrangement of the oscillating armed disks, F, 
concave, h, and guide ways, i, in combination with the 
aperture, g, of the hopper, in the manner substantially 
as set forth. 


Puppiise Frawaces--Jacob Green, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.: I do not desire to confine myseif to any particular 
length of furnace, or to the number of openings, aa a, as 
four or even ive on each side might be employed. 

But I claim the constructing of puddling furnaces with 
any convenient number of openings or working holes on 
each side, and a fire pluce at each end, the bed of the 
urnace being common to both fires, and the whole being 
arranged and constructed substantially in the manner set 
forth and for the purpose specified 


Foreiss Gus-Lock Srrives—George P. Foster, of 
Bristol, R.1.: I claim operating the rolls by means of 
the cogged segment, D, whee]. (, and spring, F,in the 
manner and for the purpose subsiantially as set forth. 








AvsusTaBLe Sears ror CARRIAG 


es—George and 
David Cook of New Haven, Conn.: We claim construct- 


ing, attaching, and locating the seats so as to preserve 
the perfect symmetry of the c whether it be used 
with one or two seats, without any necessity of securing 
the movable seat, when the whole is constructed and ar- 
ranged and made to operate substantially as described. 


Currme Vereers—Peter Cook, of Tonawanda, N. 

.: I elaim the swinging box or head formed of the 
piates, i i, said box or head working over concave beds, 
Bb, and cutters, C C, when the above parts are ar- 
ranged substantially as shown, to allow the bolt, F, to 
fe od itself to the cutters by its own gravity. 


{In this machine for cutting veneers the bolt of wood 
to be cut is fed to the cutters by its own gravity ona 
swinging frame, thus saving a great deal of power in 
feeding the timber, while at the same time it cuts out 
the veneers or thin boards with great facility.] 


Harness Hames—Homer Compton, of Wells’ Corner 
Pa.: Iam aware that spring plates, catch plates, an 
bolts of various forms have been and are used on railroad 
cars for coupling the cars toget. andi t 
tinctly disclaim such parts in th 
in combination with each other. 

Examples of such devices may be seen in the rejected 
a plications tor patents of B. Joslin, V. Mitchell, and J. 

cCallum. 

Neither doI claim the indiscriminate fastening togeth- 
er or coupling of objects by means of spring bolts, spr: 
plates, and catch plates. 

N po {5 ncthetinton of such devices for 
straps and buckles 

Dat the combination with the hame of a spring bolt, a 
catch plate and a spring plate, as described, is, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, a new combination, 
and thereiore, I limit myself to the special combina- 
tion with a harness hame, A’, of a spi bolt, h, a catch 
plate, e, and a spring plate, m, subs! as set forth. 


[Lhis improvement affords greater facility for clamp- 
ing and unclamping hames on horse collars. A spring 
bolt, catch, and a spring slide plate are ingeniously so 
arranged as to effect the object stated.) 

Sarrn’s Force—John W. Crannel, of Olivet, Mich. : 

e 





1 id a 


or 





— the use * two eee secticnal — 
, moving at right angles in a two-way groove 
the ch: red ribs, G G G G, fig. 1, in combination with 


the two-wayed slotted opening, K, in the hearth plate, 
fig. 2, formed and b ded b e rims, J J, 
aud the chamfered corner block, L, whereby the mov- 





P. Marshull, of 

cation of fixed 
blowers in the manner and 
in any other way which 


Fan Biower—Chester 
Co., Mass.: I claim the 4; 
the conducting air tubes o 
for the purpose described, or 
shall be substantially the same. 


Boxes ror Pise-Worx Wa 
Needham, of New Haven, Conn. : e claim, first, the 
construction of the box with the movable e lates fit- 
— to grooves in the side plates, and with a 
end near the top, and er at the other end near the 
bottom, the one to run on Le gy of a 
an 


‘k which is in . e finished 
Sabian. a0 oh the hun ation of the wall, to the box 
in a horizontal line, while the pistes keep it from devia. 


ing laterally from a straight substantially as speci- 


basen, dein te Ye matte nt erteg 
parts of the box, to produce window caps, mol: . or 
other projections. 

[Pise work consists of walls formed of stiff clay or a 
concrete composition, rammed down between parallel 
sided boxes of wood. The boxes hitherto used for this 
purpose have been rude affairs, and not calculated for 
neat work, or facility in executing it. This improvement 
in such boxes enables the work to be performed more ex- 
peditiously, and of a superior characier, with a composi- 
tion of hme and sand, for buildings of a superior class.] 


Howupine anv Dispensine Syrups vor Sopa Foun- 
tTains—James R. Nichols, of Haverhill, Mass.: I claim 
the described arrangement of a series of cans with their 
pipes and cocks, whereby they may be simultaneously 
charged with compressed air by a single pump, and any 
one of them me be isolated from the others, for the pur- 
pose of replenishing, as se* forth. 


Corton Seep PLanrer—James T. Orr, of 
Ala.: lclaim combinin 
the seed cy. inder, D, in 
set forth. 


Gatvovrive Fite Buanxs—Robert G. Pine, of Newark, 
N. J.: I claim, first, the reciprocating frame, E, attach- 
ed to the frame, A’, as shown, and having s . i, com- 
nected with it, when veid frame is used in connection 
= e grindst RF, patt jj, for the purpose 

Second, I claim attac the frame, A’, to the levers, 
m, bars, I, and shaft, K, having the roller, L, upon it, said 

arts being arranged as shown or in an equivalent way, 

x the purpose set forth. 

[By a peculiar self-adjusting arrangement of the trame 


and Wales 


Orrville, 
an adjustable plate, E, with 
e manner and for the purposes 








ing nozzles can slide past each other and form a 
ous joint in any position. 


Tenoninc Spoxes—John J. Croy, of Caledonia, Mo. ; 
Ido not claim the use of a screw to hold the spoke 
against the interior of a tube or other surface. 

Neither do I c\aim broadly the use f a revolving cut- 
ter head to cut tenons upon spokes, the spoke being 
held stationary. 

Neither do claim any portion of my device, as de- 
scribed, which is seen in John McCune’s patent of June 
.6, 13:7, or any part which exists in any other machine 
or instrum nt for cuttting spokes. 

ut! claim, first, the employment of a tube, A, for 
holding the spoke while the tenon is being cut. 

Second, the combination of an adjustable end-piece or 
bed, C, with the tube, A. 

Third, the employment ofan adjustable clamp cutter- 

head, F F’, all the parts being constructed, arranged and 
operating as set forth. 
{In this machine the spoke to be tenoned is held in a 
tube, which affords a solid bed, whereby the spoke is 
held firm to the action of the revolving cutter, no matter 
how small its diameter or how hard may be the timber. 
A proper dish-shape is given to the shoulder of the tenon 
by the adjustable end-piece. The improvement is 4n 
excellent one indeed.] 


Suirr Bosom Strups—John P. Derby, of Cavendish, 
Vt.: Ido not claim the use of a single coil of wire with 
a single lock for the purpose of securing the stud to the 
bosom as that is well known. 

I claim the side pieces, b and e, passing the one above 
and the other beneath the cross piece, d, fo a dou- 
ble coil and double luck opera the manner and 
for the purpose substantially as set forth. 


Ourrine Tevons on Burp Siars—Seth C. Ellis, of 
Albany, N, Y.: Iclaim the ang t of ting 
disks, H H, with their slots, a a, dis in reference to 
and in combination with the saws, for the purpose of reg- 
ulating the revolution of the so as to direct the saws 
in cutting perfectly cylindrical axis or tenons to it, sub- 
“Tieties cain tha feeling ananaies, to wits hadi 
urther claim the a , to wit., the 
ing box. N, disks, M, with the wheels, L and R, lying 
within the jaws, J J, and the lever, P, with the eccen 
tric on W, acting together and in bination with the 
disks, H H, and saws, substantially as set forth. 


Tirtive Buckers in Raising Water From Weis 
—Daniel P. Farnham, of Milton, Wis. : do not claim 
attaching buckets te endless chains for raising water, for 
that is an old and well-known device. 
But I claim the fastening formed of the e, attach- 
d, ofthe links, C, and Ps. g, 
combination with the pendent or 
laced within the fr or curb, A’, 
ing arranged as descri and for the 








ed to the eunagerss. 
on the buckets, F, in 
swinging rod, H, 
the above parts 
purpose set forth. 
[By this g it of b on endless chains, in 


lat, 





that feeds the file blank, the latter is presented to the 
grindstone accurately, according as the diameter of the 
stone is reduced, and thus file blanks are always ground 
in proper form in this machine. This is a valuable and 
important improvement.] 


Cuxtrivarorn—Norman W. Pomeroy, of Meriden, 
Conn.: I claim the method of working the valve, c, by 
means of the spiral spring, f, and elastic disk or bottom, C 
when the whole is constructed, arranged, and made to 
operate substantially as described. 


Sewine Macnines—Samuel F. Pratt, of Roxbury, 
ass.: I donot claim the particular motions @ feed 
bar, K, in vertical and horizontal directions. 

Butl claim the combination with the arm, I, of the 
spring, f, Sie poetnetens, i 1, the bent lever, L, and its 
projection, K, or their equivalents, the same being to 

— 4 | a motions of the feed bar, in the manner as 

scribed. 

1 also claim moving the loop hook or looper, N, diagon- 
ally up to and away from the needle, subcrantlally in the 
manner as specifi 

And I also claim effecting the movements of the loop 
hook, N, at the proper times, substantially in the manner 
as described, that is to say, by means of the plate, u, at- 
ey to the arm, 1, operating upon the arm, 02, of the 
looper. 


Live Preservers—Warren A. Simonds, of Boston, 
Mass. ; Iclaima Jlife-preserving float, composed of sepa- 





rate Pp or air vessels, 
covered and surrounded m all sides by exterior sec. 
tional floats filled with cork or other buoyant ma- 


terial, arranged in the manner substantially as set fortb. 


Lavigs’ Rivinec Sappies—Robert Spencer, of New 
York, N. Y.: do limit my claim of invention to such 
special modes of application, as other equivalent modes 


may be substituted. 
I claim placing the yy > or head, back of the front 
a bstantiall: 


edge of the bars, and tion sul y 
as described, whereby | am enabled to Ce it to give 
iti ering with the 


ease of position to the rider, without inte 
horse’s withers as described. 

also claim connecting the near or short horn with the 
tree by ascrewon the end fitted to a series of holes, so 
that its position relatively to the seat and pomme 
shifted at pleasure to suit the rider as described. 

And, finally, I claim the ment of the stirru 
leather, substantially as deseri' in combination 
what are known as the Mexivan bars, a b, substantially 
as above described, whereby I am enabled to make a se- 
cure ladies’ saddle, without the use of the ts hereto- 
ore employed tor embracing the sides of horse as set 

rth. * 


Jormine Boxes, &c.—James Stimpson, of Baldwins- 
ville, Mass.; 1 claim the joining of boxes, drawers, furni- 
ture, &c., by means of rounds, tenons and mortises, and a 
half lap or secret joint as set forth and explained. 


Pumps—Ambrose Tower, of New York City—Patented 
in Engi dJ 23, 856 ae i 





combination with the devices tioned, the buckets 
are tilted so as to discharge their water in a supericr 
manner to the Persian wheel, common chain pumps, and 
other hydraulic engines of the same class.] 


Hyprant— Wm. Fields and Solomon Gerhard, of Wil- 
mington, Del.: We claim, first, the combination of the 
lever, L, with the rods, R and r, op ing the plung 

B and p, in the manner spec q 

We also claim the pl r valve. V, when arranged in 
relation to the bent pipe, , and constructed in the man- 
ner described, and when operated in ti 
the plunees, B, and not otherwise, substantially as set 
forth. 

Sowime Seep Broapcast—George Hall, of Mo = 
town, Va.; I claim in a broadcast aap J machine 
the combination of the hinged and adjustable dash-board 
with the working fingers, n, and exit openings, c, the 
purpose of taking the grain from the hopper and scatter- 
ing it broadcast, substantially as set forth. 


Formine Feit Hat Bars—Washington G. Hagaman 
of Philadelphia, Pa.: Ido not claim the removal of the 
bat from the surface on which it is formed before har- 
dening, such haying been done by A. , as shown 
in his patent of October 3d, 1364. 

Nor do I claim the mere employment of a flat surface 
on which to form the bat, 

But I claim the combination of the flat rotary sieve, I, 
with the deflector, B, arranged and operating substantial- 
ly as and for the purposes set forth. 


Gas Generative Aprparatus—James Hansor, of the 
Wandsworth Road ene. Patented in England, 
March 21, 1852: I claim the pipes, I and J, and the 
dampers, L, as combined with the retorts, C and E, oper- 
ating in the manner ae = ade ike the 
purpose of re asce’ and regula’ TO- 
gress of the operates, of gas making, as set forth. 4 


Dressinc any Potmsnimne Stoyr—David Hinman, 
of Berea, O.: I claim the combination of the disks, A 
and A’, attached to hollow revolving shafts, B and B’, 
with the supporting and vibrating P 9 when the 
same are constructed and arranged as ‘bed, and for 
the purpose set forth. 


Suincie Macuive—Wm. Huey. of Columbia, Pa., I 
claim the particular method of adj the knives 
within a cylindrical or other-shaped case, that they may 
be ording to the thickness of the 





ee 








ace 
And secondly, I claim attac 


uly 23,1 do not claim d or 


ther fluids, substances, &c., are not discharge 
trom the ebb water way, L, below the surface of the top 
of the valve seat, as it will be perceived that fore: or 
heavy substances will flow over the valve seat, soon 
fill the ebb water way, and then come in contact with 
and choke the valve, therefore— 

What | claim is the raised or projective seat, K, and 
ebb water way, L, when the water, &c., is harged 
trom the ebb water way below the surface of the top of 
the raised or projective seat, thereb ee —- 
or heavy substances that flow over the seat to be instantly 
forced out, consequently the valve at all times has free 
play and cannot become choked. 

Hayeiwve Winvow Sasnes—Wm. Webster, of Mor- 
risania, N Y.« Iclaim the construe of window sashes 
with holes, cc, on their inner face, in connection with 
the holes and grooves, G G, in the manner described. 


Corron Gins—Lewis S. Chichester of New York City 

xr to Henry G. Evans, of same place: I claim, 

first, the employment or use of the vibrating feeder-plate, 

C, having a movement towards and from the bite of the 

rollers, and pons with the curved ledge, b, at its 

weet com, Se ome ledge being serrated or provided 

with teeth, and placed at or near the bite of the rollers, 
ie og as described for the pu: set forth, 

Second, I claim the feeder plate, ri with , b, at. 
tached in combination with the te or comb, ¢, the 
above ts being arranged and operating conjointly as 
shown for the purpose described. 

[Whitney’s cotton gin is not employed for ginning Sea 
Island cotton ; but the old fashioned roller gin which con- 
sists of two small wooden rollers, placed in contact above 
one another, and revolved with equal velocity. The cotton 
is fed in between them and drawn as it were from the seed. 
The above process of ginning is very slow, as the cotton 
has to be fed in very small quantities, and very evenly, 
to prevent an accumulation of seed near the bite of the 
rollers. This valuable imp’ ment i the ca- 
pacity of the roller gin; by providing a vibrating feed, 
plate, and a lateral reciprocating comb, the seed is not 
only prevented from accumulating near the bite of the 
rollers, but is fed in more uniformly, ginned more rapid. 
ly, and ina superior manner.] 








© to rise and fall 
shingle or board. 
the sawing and plan- 
ing machines in such a as > te auto- 
meteaity as described, in manner and for the purpose 
forth. 


Cory PLanrers—S Hill, 
Ml; claim the sed chonhere Son ike neh ouk 
r depositing apparatus, in combination with the 
wheels and the mechanism by which said 

— usted relative to the shaft, anged and 








8s me Macurve—Wm. A. Whiting, of St. Louis, 
Mo.: Jclaim giving an elastic bearing to its rest, c, or to 
the bearing boxes of the knife wheel, or to the equiva- 
lents thereof for the purpose described. 





A. Cannon, ot War, 
ased, late of same 
ork and Brooklyn brass 


Spoet ctnlen the Spinning 


i 
the "metal’by the 
known before any 
t 7 hich 
my mac whic 
found Raqcen’s patent, or in Muller and White- 





ttles. 
But the combination of a hand lever for effecting the 
with a slide rest which is 


ng pressure a 
moved by mechanisr, is to the best of my knowledge and 
belief a new combination, possessing great and important 
adve ni : therefore— 

ming movable slide rests in machines for spin- 
brass kettles, and also disclaiming pressure in 
itself considered for such yerposes. 

First, Elon the hi le of the tool, g, in 
P, to be operated by hand, when the said tool is move 
up to the work mechanism, in the manner and for 
the purposes substantially as set forth. 

Second, The arrangement of the shaft, e, substantially 
as described, whereby it is made to serve for the driving 
of the sliding bed, I, and also as a pivot upon which the 
slide, H, which carries the said bed, is adjusted, thereby 
enabling the pe ares of the bed to be effected without 
affecting the driving gear. 

[By the «].1 method of spinning kettles from disks of 
brass on te slide lathe with patterns or forms, the tool 
was rigidly connected with the slide rest, and could no} 

date itself to inequalities in the hardness of the 
metal, or the least untruth in setting the forms. The re- 
sults of this arrangement were, the frequent tearing of 
the sheets of metal, and the production of kettles thinner 
on one side than the other. This excellent improve- 
ment removes such defects, by giving to the operating 
tool, an elastic action on the slide rest, whereby the 

P can da‘e its motion and action, to bear 
with a suitable pressure on every part of the metal, and 
thus form brass kettles of a superior character.] 

Sewine Macnines—Joshua Gray, of Boston, Mass. 
Assignor to himself and John Gault, of same glace: 
claim the combination and —— | of the plate, G, 
and slide, H, with their slots and pins, operating in the 
manner su tially as described, for the purpose of giy- 
ing the required motions to the hook as set forth. 


the lever 








Buast Furnace—Henry Weissenborn, of New York 
City: Iclaim the h 1 t of feeder, B, 
in combination with a in eoey oy C chamber D, with 
an open bottom placed above the furnace throat, where- 
by e gas is prevented from escaping from the throat of 
the feeder, B, without being covered, and then forced 
into the gas chamber by the dense body of coal and ore 
always contained in the feeder, and therefore delivers a 
regular supply of gas which can be carried descending to 
any heating furnaces placed on the bottom ground of the 

furnace, with the same advantages as ft applied on 
the top of it for the purpose and in the manner as 
specified. 





Bricx Macurves—Wm. Wood, of Hartford, Conn.: I 
claim constructing the front of the press box, c, with the 
front of the grate, L, attached thereto, so that by means 
of slides S, and s front, J,a portion or all of the front 
of both press, box and 
aud for the purpose set 


Wasuine Macurves—Amos Jacobs, deceased, late of 
Ithaca, N.Y: I claim the combination of an oblique 
beater or dasher with a tub, constructed substantially as 
described in such a manner that the stroke of the dasher 
or beater causes the tub or vessel to revolve for the pur- 
poses of washing, cieaning, stamping and rinsing clothes. 


AcceLeratine Fire Anms—Azel S. Lyman. of New 


4 can be raised in the manner 
rth. 





York City, r to the Accelerating Fire Arms Com- 
pany of same place: I claim the employment of the ac- 
celerators or a ¢ h in the 

and for the purpose substantially as described. 


P' 
a Fo =: ween > —. x ouponsting the 
ropria rture, whereby the atmos- 
heric ouisenes comeved 2 from the front ve the fl 
tile while passing along the bore, as set forth. 
Jomer’s Puane—J. F. Palmer, of Auburn, N. Y., 
Assignor to 8. W. Palmer, of Detroit, Mich.: I claim the 
two plates, C D,and plane iron, E, arranged relative 
w th each other as shown, and used in connection wi 
the screw rod, E, and rod, H, as described for the pur- 
pose set forth. 
The method of setting the plane irons of common planes 
by wedges is very troublesome, and far from being accu- 
rate. In this improved plane, the planing iron is set by 
simply turning a screw. It can, therefore be adjusted 
with the utmost exactness and with facility. By the em- 
ployment of a spring and plate combined with the plane 
iron, it (the iron) iskept up from the work while being 
drawn back, and its cutting edge thus prevented from 
being ded and rendered dull. 
Pe 





Cur-orr Vatves or Stream Encines—Geo. H. 
Assignor to himself and D. 


nolds, of Medford, Mass., 
ay 5 of Bangor, Me.: I claim operating the cut-off 


F, in connection with an ordinary slide yal 
inclined sli; dogs, H H, or their cqubvelonte, ie 
@ manner substantially as set forth. 


Pisrors—Wm. 8. Butler, of Rocky Hill, C As- 
signor to Duter, Suyden & Co., of Re place | Tebeie 


constructing the pistol by casting the barrel, the f, 

Fa — Ps se pa the = tudguand ‘in cua plese, wien 
onstruc mad: 

sul as described. Anite 


Improven Brince—Thomas W.H. Mosely, of Coving- 
ton, Ky.: I claim, first, the compound areh constructed 


ad. the saddle p 
Second, saddle ploges in combination with the 
arch. 


nsion plate in combination with 
the nord. A and suspension rods t forth. 
Fourth, The corrugated shoes, kh. as set ionke 
RE-ISSUE. 


Drarvine RB: RocaTING § Isaac 
timore, Md: I claim m the mode anesthe’ of conivae, 
r e 


of the e 
 ~ permanently connected therewith, so that the pis- 
pegs be in a great measure relieved from any lateral 
motion which the Uy may have, which causes it to bind 
or cut in the cylinder substantially as described. 

I also claim driving one or more saws between two 
cylinders, as well as dri one or more saws on each 
Oe ee case ates nea aatusable piston rod 

le which accom: 
result, as are before described. “ — 


Raxine ArracuMent vor Reapers—Moses G 


bard of P Hub- 


enn Yann, N. Y.: Iclaim the combination of 


the jointed rake band c, with the disk, C, by which 
the —_, LS -_ ware the above are con- 
struc ranged joint tion. man: 

and for the purposes set forth. eee _ 





A large steam frigate exploded recently in 
the harbor of Naples. The vessel went down 
almost immediately. Very few such explo- 
sions have occurred in naval history. This 
explosion was similar to that of the old fri- 
gate Fulton, which exploded at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard in 1823, when all on board per- 
ished. 
ee 

Burr stone has recently been discovered 
by Sir William Logan, the geologist, in Ot- 
tawa District, Canada, which is said to be 
equal to the French. Very doubtful if the 
quality will compare. 
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The Cause and Remedy for Steam Boiler 
Explosions. 


Messrs. Epirors—The alarming frequency 
of the explosions of steam boilers has induced 
me to give the public, through the medium 
of your columns, my views of the cause of 
these explosions, and the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent them. 

The causes of explosions are, ist, a want of 
water over or against the fire surface; 2d, a 
want of proper construction of boiler to keep 
the water on or against the heated surface ; 
3d, sediment covering the fire surface and ex- 
pelling the water therefrom; 4th, want of 
properly bracing all the surfaces that are not 
a perfect cylinder; Sth, using too great a 
pressure of steam in a large boiler. 

Many boiler-makers think because a cyiin- 
der of two or three feet in diameter will stand 
a pressure of one hundred pounds on the 
square inch of 1-4 iron, that any size of boiler 
will stand the same pressure; but the in- 
creased strength of the iron should correspond 
with the increased diameter of the boiler.— 
For instance, a cylinder of two feet in diame- 
ter will bear double the pressure on the square 


-inch that a four feet cylinder will of the same 


thickness of iron and quality. 

It is very convenient sometimes to mystify 
explosions by attributing them to some unac- 
countable cause, when they were caused by 
gross carelessness, or a want of good material 
or judgment in the construction of the boiler ; 
and the most convenient excuse for an explo- 
sion is that hydrogen or some other gas was 
generated, and took fire for the want of water 
in the boiler. Now I have been constantly 
employed in the construction and use of boil- 
ers for the last thirty years, and I never had 
an explosion of one of my construction, or of 
any one that I have used, and I have never 
known of an explosion that I could not satis- 
factorily show a plain unmystified cause that 
might have been prevented; and I challenge 
any man to show me any way that gas, or any 
other substance in the common use of boilers, 
can be more expanded than water. 


I have used boilers for years, the greater 
part of the fire surface of which became red 
hot more or less every day, and which had an 
unobstructed opening with the reservoir of 
steam or water, but the pressure was inside of 
a strong tube, not on the outside of a thin flue 
which would have collapsed with an ordinary 
pressure of steam. As for water becoming 
more explosive by being retained in a boiler 
for a long time, or in other words, not drawn 
off, and a fresh supply pumped or let in, it is 
an assumption which the practical use of 
steam boilers with pure water cannot sus- 
tain, for in most boilers I presume every drop 
of water that is in the boiler in the morning 
is evaporated before night, and fresh water 
taken in its place—I speak of fresh water, 
not salt. I have used boilers in which the 
water was not drawn off for six months ; and 
I have used boilers, or had the oversight and 
superintendence of them, that have been fed 
from gutter and vith snow water, and the 
only bad effect this dirty water had—if the 
sediment was not often taken out—was the 
settling to the bottom of the dirt, covering the 
fire surface, and causing the iron to burn 
through and leak. The engine, however 
worked well, and there was no perceptible 
difference in the kind of steam generated from 
it than from the purest water. 

To prevent explosions in cylindrical boilers, 
avoid constructing or using them with large 
flues, or using too large cylinders with thin 
iron for high-pressure steam ; brace well all 
flat or other surfaces that are not perfect cyl- 
inders, with socket balls, having large heads 
on both ends; construct such boilers in such 
a manner that the fire surfaces shall be so far 
apart that the currents of steam when genera- 
ting rapidly shall not carry off the water and 
leave the fire surface to burn through. 

Cleanse the boilers often. The locomotive 
boiler generally explodes in the fire-box, and 
does much damage. To prevent this, the legs 
should be made of sufficient width, so that 
the current of steam when generating rapidly 
shall not carry the water up and leave the 

fire surface to burn out. Hand holes should 


\ be placed between each row of socket bolts at 


each end, and at the side of the fire-box, for 
jt sometimes happens that the sediment accu- 





mulates above the first tier of brace or socket 
bolts, and prevents the water from coming to 
the fire surface, the iron burns through, and 
there is an explosion. 

The usual way of constructing locomotive 
boilers is to have one hand-hole below the 
first tier of socket bolts, and some builders 
only put in screw bolts with separate heads. 
It is a common thing to hear persons having 
charge of boilers complaining that their boil- 
er “foams ;” I have often inquired the cause 
of this, but have never heard the real one as- 
signed. The real cause is, the fire surfaces 
are so near together that the currents of steam 
expel the water from between the surfaces, 
and of course the water is carried up to the 
gauge-cock; this may also occur in the leg 
of the boiler, or between the pipes. 

This foaming or priming, as it is called, is 
most prevalent in new boilers, for this rea- 
son; the metal being new and clean, the ca- 
loric or heat passes through the metal more 
rapidly, and generates the steam much faster, 
and therefore the currents of steam upward 
have a greater velocity. To prevent this 
foaming, some engineers will throw in one sub- 
stance, and some another, but for what reason 
they do not know. The real effect of that 
which they throw in is to coat over the fire- 
surface with a non-conductor of caloric, pre- 
venting the too rapid generation of steam. 
This, however, reverses the object for which 
the boiler was constructed. Now if the boiler 
makers would place their tubes a short dis- 
tance further apart, and keep them cleansed, 
they would generate more steam with a less 
number of pipes, and these be less subject to 
burn out, and would not foam. It is not only 
the pipes that cause the boiler to foam, but 
other parts of the fire surface of the boiler 
may also be so near together thac the water 
is expelled by the currents of steam, particu- 
larly the legs of the boiler. 

The Screntiric American of August 22d, 
1855, page 381, quotes some experiments made 
in London by William Radley, chemical engi- 
neer, who had contributed an account of them 
to the London Mining Journal of June 28th. 
But what do Mr. Radley’s experiments 
prove ? 

Mr. Radley had three boilers, numbers 1, 2, 
and 3; the water in No. 1 was much hotter 
than the water in Nos. 2 or 3; the water in 
either was hotter than the steam in either. 
This is very easily accounted for. The water 
in No. 1 is hotter than the water in Nos. 2 or 
3. No. 1 being over the furnace, it receives 
its caloric at a much higher temperature than 
Nos. 2 or 3, and the caloric is at a much high- 
er temperature as it passes from the furnace 
through the water than the steam on the in- 
side of the boiler, because the caloric passes 
off rapidly from the top of the boiler. If Mr. 
Radley had continued his experiments a little 
further, and had applied the same heat to the 
top of the boiler that he did to the bottom, he 
would have equalized the temperature of the 
water and steam, but would not have equal- 
ized the temperature of the water in Nos. 1, 2, 
or 3, because the temperature is less at every 
foot as it passes from the furnace to the 
chimney. 

There is no doubt but many a boiler has 
been exploded by pumping in fresh water, or 
by the moving of a boat surging water over 
the red hot surface of the flue, or other part of 
the boiler, thus causing a sudden expansion 
of steam. 

Every Inspector of Steamboats should be a 
practical engineer or boiler maker, and he 
should first inspect the engineer in charge, and 
then examine the construction of the boiler. 

At every explosion the coroner or Inspector 
should summon a jury of experienced engi- 
neers or boiler makers not in any way con- 
nected or concerned in the construction or 
building the boiler or furnishing the material, 
and this report should be published to the 
world. If this were done in every case, the 
public would soon find out that there is no 
mystery connected with steam boiler explo- 
sions. M. Barret. 

Albany, N. Y., Feb., 1857. 


Crawford, the eminent American sculptor, 
is reported to be suffering from a cancer 
tumor in one of his eyes, which threatens not 
only to deprive him of his sight, but life. 


[Porthe Scientific American.] 
The Right Whale. 

These whales, being most sought after, are 
scattered over all parts of the ocean, and are 
sometimes found gathered in schools, rustica- 
ing in the waters of the torrid zone, where 
they are not generally looked for, and find 
rest from the untiring pursuit of the whale- 
men. Our ship was full, and homeward- 
bound, but we had not thrown over-board our 
tri-works, we neared the Island of Ascension 
to take in some turtle. Somehow we missed 
the Island in the night, and on the following 
day raised a school of Right Whales ahead ; 
the sea was smooth, thesun hot, and the pitch 
boiled in the seams of tie ship’s deck. A 
consultation was had, and all agreed to go on 
short allowance of water, for the purpose of 
making room for the oil. We then lowered 
our boats and killed two of them, and had to 
prick several others to get them out of the 
way; the school then took a southerly direc- 
tion, and showed “ white water ” to the hori- 
zon. These two whales yielded two hundred 
barrels of oil. 

The Dutch whaling ship Clementine, of Bre- 
men, describes, in her log, a difference be- 
tween the native polar Right Whale and the 
common Right Whale. Those of the former 
ore larger, having a small fin on the back, 
and one makes from two to three hundred 
barrels oil; by some %t is called the “ Great 
North-West Whale.” Some Right Whales 
are black and white-spotted ; some are all so 
white that snow would reflect a blue cast 
compared with them. The uniformity of the 
soundings of whales indicate a bottom not 
far off ; and in going from ocean to ocean they 
double the capes as well as the most «xpe- 
rienced seaman; they follow the curve of 
land about seventy miles from shore, and are 
then frequently taken by the knowing whalers 
on their track. EK, 

—_—_—_—_— -+- > --——_—_— 
Tempering Mill Picks. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I have been in the mill- 
ing business for a number of years, and have 
been very much troubled to get mill picks 
tempered so as to dress burr stone properly. 
I may safely say that hardly one blacksmith 
in five hundred, throughout the country can 
temper picks uniformly well. 

I think it was Bayard Taylor who, when lec- 
turing at Elmira, N.Y., in speaking of the “lost 
arts,” said that there had been columns of 
stone found at the East, carved from top to 
bottom, and so hard that our best steel would 
not cut them ; he also stated that they were 
said to have been carved with tools made of 
“ tempered copper.’ 

Be this as it may—it would be very de- 
sirable if there could be some information 
illicited through the columns of your paper in 
regard to tempering mill picks. 

i W. L. Corpory. 

North Hector, N. Y., Jan., 1857. 

[Much has been said of the fine temper of 
ancient copper tools, and in the same style as 
that reported of Bayard Taylor, in the above 
extract. It is our opinion that the steel tools 
of the present age far surpass the best copper 
ones used by’ the ancients, for any purpose. ] 

et + me oe 


Mestoring Oil Paintings 

Messrs. Eprrors—Perhaps the following is 
not known to the readers of your valuable 
journal :—Paintings that have been discolored 
by age or bad usage, may be restored to their 
original brilliancy without the slightest injury 
to the canvas, by being simply moistened with 
the liquid known to chemists as the deutoxyd 
of hydrogen. Priapvs. 
[Deutoyxd of hydrogen is sometimes called 
peroxyd (H.0.*,) the common name for it is 
“ oxywater ;” it is not easily manufactured. 
When as free as possible from water, it is a 
syrupy liquid, colorless, and possessing a dis- 
agreeable odor. It isa very peculiar liquid, 
and there are many phenomena connected 
with it which chemists cannot explain. It is 
easily decomposed by contact with many 
metals and oxyds ; the oxyd of silver decom- 
poses it with an explosion. 

A very safe and excellent method of clean- 
ing oil paintings, is to wash them with a 
sponge dipped in warm beer, then dry them 
thoroughly with a soft cotton cloth. After 
this the picture should be treated with a thin | 
coat of dilute gum arabic dissolved in soft | 





water. It is very desirable thet the doutoxyd 
of hydrogen should be prepared by some more 
simple method than is now known. It is be- 
lieved by some physicians to possess valuable 
medical qualities, but at present it is not em- 
ployed in medicine, owing to the great difficul- 
ty of obtaining it; and although it may be 
very useful for restoring old oil paintings, it is 
not easy to obtain it for this or any other pur | 
pose. 
——+-2-o— 
Cheap and Good Ink. 


Take one gallon of soft water, and in this 
put 2 ounces extract of logwood; boil ten 
minutes, and then add 24 grains bi-chromate 
of potash, and 12 grains prassiate of potash, 
and stir them a few minutes while on the fire; 
now let it cool, and it will be fit for use. Pul- 
verize the ingredients before putting them in 
the water. Ink made in this manner is equal 
toany in use. It is of a biue black color, but 
changes to a jet black after exposure. I have 
made considerable of it, and think it is better 
than most of the ink sold in stores. One gal- 
lon will not cost more than eight cents. Any 
of the materials can be bought in common 
drug stores. SF Ws 

{We have published various recipes for 
making writing ink ; and, leaving out the prus- 
siate of potash in the above, this is similar to 
one which we have already published. Prussi- 
ate of potash may render the ink more perma- 
nent but will not improve its color. While 
the above ink is easily made, is cheap, and 
will answer very well for common use, it is 
not so permanent as ink made of nut galls, 
logwood, and the sulphate of iron. 

+ ae 
Ballvous in Warfare. 

The French correspondent (J. Nickles) of 
Silliman’s Journal gives the following account 
of various efforts to employ balloons in war- 
fare :— 

“The Academy of Sciences in Dijon having 
asked of that in Paris aid and money for an 
aerostatic ascension a ballon captif which it 
propose: to try, a discussion arose in the 
Academy of Paris in regard to the utility of 
such ascensions for scientific purposes. Mar- 
shal Vaillant, Minister of War, mentioned on 
that occasion the trials made in the spring of 
1855, at Vincennes, under the direction of ar- 
tillery, engineering, and marine officers. The 
object was to ascertain if it were possible to 
maintain a balloon five or six hundred meters 
above a fortified town, and if so, to causein- 
cendiary or fulminating balls to fali. Nothing 
was successful. The commission made two 
balloons, spent much money and gave up every 
thing. According to Vaillant, the force of a 
wind, even moderate, will always be enough 
to drive to the earth a captive balloon. 

Biot, on the contrary, defended ascensions 
a ballon captif, having a scientific object. If 
the descent of the balloon is dangerous above 
a place of war, it is otherwise in an open 
plain. 

Biot, who made, in 1803, with Gay Lussac, 
a celebrated ascension, recalled the many and 
fruitful experiments made by the school of 
aerostiers founded under the first Republic, and 
which rendered great service in the sieges of 
Charleroi and Fleuras by balloon observa- 
tions. 

Jomard, the geographer, who attended this 
school, stated that he had made and wit- 
nessed, since 1797, a great number of ascen- 
sions a ballon captif, and that Col. Coutelle, 
sub-director of the school of aerostiers never 
doubted the utility of such ascensions when 
well directed, which may not have been the 
case at Vincennes. 

ee lt te 
Photographing Olid Manuscripta. 
In the city of Berlin, Prussia, the applica- 
tion of photography in duplicating old and 
valuable manuscripts is carried on exten- 
sively and with success. An eld copy of 
the New Testement in the Gothic tongue, 
written on parchment, and dating back to the 
fourth century, has been thus duplicated, and 
a great number of copies re-produced. 
——- _——~ + > - o—— 
Cultivating Liquorice. 
Several gentlemen have recently acquainted 
the Patent Office with their success in culti- 








far north as Connecticut. It is employed not 
only for medicinal purposes, but they say is 
used in preparing ale and porter. 
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vating the liquorice plant, which is hardy as | 
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Aety Indentions. 


Apptying | the Waste Gas of Blast Furnaces. 

Within the past few years an immense sa- 
ving of fuel has been effected in some iron- 
smelting establishmente, by conducting the 
waste heat of the blast furnaces under: boilers 
to generate steam for driving the machinery 
employed. 

The venerable Dr. Nott, of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., was the first inventor who 
attempted to save the waste heat of blast fur- 
naces, and apply it usefully, and his invention 
has now come into very general use. Hither- 
to, however, the application of the waste gases 
of such furnaces has been defective, owing to 
the difficulty of making the hot gases descend 
from the top of the blast stack under steam 
boilers placed on the ground, thus rendering 
the system almost inapplicable to iron works 











built on level ground. 
been entirely obviated by the improvement in 


sued this week to Henry Weissenborn, of this | 
city, whose claim will be found on another | 
page. | 

By Mr. Weissenborn’s inventier the hot 
gases of the blast furnace are stored up in a 
reserve gas chamber, and made to descend 
easily from the top of the blast furnace under | 
boilers placed on level ground. This im- 
provement is not merely theoretically good ; it 
has heen practically and successfully applied 
at the Eurioka Iron Works, Wyandotte, Mich. 
In a letter before us from D. Webb, the Su- 
perintendent of the Works, and Joseph H. 
Harris, chief founder, it is stated that the 
various blast furnaces in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania were 
visited to obtain the best plan for building the 





furnaces, end Mr. Weissenborn’s was at last 
selected as being the most feasible for the 
situation, it being level ground. 

The furnace was commenced in 1854, but 
many persons who professed to be acquainted 
with furnaces, pronounced the project imprac- 
ticable during its erection, but when finished 
it operated perfectly, and with the most sat- 
isfactory results. The letter says :—“ The 
het gas came down without extra fans under 
the boilers, and into the hot blast, and during 
an experimental trial of twenty-two days, at 
no time was all the waste heat used for gene- 
rating the steam and heating the blast.”” Thus 
the whole cost of fuel for driving the steam 
engine in these Iron Works has been entirely 





| spective view (figure 1) and.a side elevation 


saved by this improvement. Every invention 
which ecenomises waste in fuel is of vast con- 
sequence to the iron interests of our country. 
cil clip aaa 

Raking Aitachment to Reapers. 
The accompanying illustrations are a per- 
(figure 2) of an improved raking attachment 
for reapers, for which a patent was issued to 
James H. Thompson. of Newark, N. J., on 
the sixth of last month (January, 1857.) 

The rake has an intermittent vibrating and 
rotary motion, whereby it rakes off the cut 
grain in gavels,ina very simple and inge- 
nions manner. 

A is the driving wheel of the machine ; on 
the outer end of its axle is a crank. Bis the 
connecting rod, which is united by a crank 
pin, a, to the vibrating frame, C ; this frame 
has two lugs, which form supports and bear- 
ing, S, to the spindle or shaft, D, of the rake; E 
£ are the curved fingers, or teeth, of the 
rake ; / f are two circular ratchets keyed to 
ashaft,D. Each of these has two notches 
on its periphery. g’ g’ are two spring pawls 
secured on fulcrum pins; one is secured to 
the inner standard or support of the small 
sliding frame, C; the other is connected to 
the face of the bevel pinion, F, which is loose 
on the rake shaft. G is a segment of a circular 
rack with bevel teeth; it is bolted on a fixed 
block. The bevel pinion, F, gears in this 
rack, and receives a semi-rotary motion, back 
and forth, while being moved on it, with the 

vibrating frame C. H is the platform to receive 
the cut grain; it is of a semi-circular form, 
and has aside curb. The cutting knives are 
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formed and operated in the usual manner. 
The vibrating frame, ©, is secured on a center 


5 to a fixed gnide block, I, below. 


This difficulty has | 


blast furnaces for which a patent has been is- ; 





necting rod, B, imparts a back-and-forth mo- 
tion to the frame, C ; it swings, as it were, on 
its vertical center pin in the block. The ratch- 
ets, ff, being secured to the shaft, D, of the 
| take; the pawls, g’ g’, according as they are 
thrown out, and take into the notches of these 
| ratchets, give the desired motions to the rake. 
When the rake is at the front end of the plat- 
form to rake back the grain, the front pawl, 
g’, takes into a notch, /; and as it is secured 
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RAKING ATTACHMENT OF REAPERS. 


on the support of the frame, ©, it holds the 
ratchet firmly, while the frame is moved back- 
wards, thus allowing the bevel wheel, F, to 
rotate loosely on shaft D, which, being moved 
back on the bevel rack, G, the rake shaft 
is prevented, from revolving. It is thus that 
the rake, with its teeth down, as shown, 
moves directly back to the hind part of the 
platform, gathering the grain into a gavel in 
its circular sweep, and discharging it at the 








back end. 


Whenever the gavel is discharged, , 
the pawl, g’. on the bevel wheel, is brought | 
round to catch at that instant into the notch | therefore, a continuous intermittent rotary 
in the ratchet, /’, therefore, when the bevel motion forward, in conjunction, with its re- 


wheel commences to revolve forward in re-| 
turning, this pawl, gearing the ratchet to the | 
which lifts its teeth above the platform, and 
then, when it carries the rake to the front | 


teeth down to the platform, to rake backwards; | 
the pawl, g’, on the support of the frame C, | 
then takes into the ratchet, /, and holds the 


wheel, gives a partial rotation to the rake | of reapers appears toj be excellent in every 


end, it has revolved sufficiently to depress its | a complete manner, and by very simple but 


rake shaft firm while the rake is moving back, 
as has been described. The rake shaft has, 


ciprocating motion. 
This improvement in the raking attachment 


respect. The motions are correctly timed, 
and directed to effect the objects of raking in 


very ingeniously arranged devices. 
More information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Thompson as above. 








This illustration is a plan view of an im- 
provement in combining and operating the 
slides of the blocks of a saw mill, whereby 
with one motion of the lever the two slides 
are moved with ease, simultaneously to feed 
the log the exact and equal distance tranverse- 
ly to the saw for each new cut. 

A is the head block, and B the tail block, 
with a log represented as dogged between 
them, ready for sawing a new board, the saw 
being supposed to be hung and moving in the 
slot nigh the head of the log. c ¢ are side 
timbers of the carriage which feeds the log 
forward to the saw; they support the head 
and tail blocks, which are moved on them to 
adjust them for logs of different lengths. 

D D are metal slides to which the log is 
dogged. Those slides have racks secured on 
their under sides, and they move in grooves, 6 
6; two pinions (one for each rack), on @ 
single long shaft extending under the head 
and tail blocks, take into these racks and 








As the machine is drawn forward, the con 


move them. These racks are cast separate 


COMBINED HEAD AND TAIL BLOCKS FOR SAW MILLS. 
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from the slides, and can be easily and cheaply 
repaired or changed. 

d d are posts cast on the top of the slides ; 
the ends of the log are firmly dogged to 
these by the pins, f /, which are inserted 
through openings in the posts, d d, and 
forced into the ends of the logs. There are 
hooks underneath on the slides, yhich hook 
under parallel ribs, fastened to the head and 
tail blocks, thus keeping the slides firm on 
the blocks. The log thus secured on the car- 
riage between the head and tail blocks may 
or may not touch the parallel ways, : i. 

F is a horizontal shaft running under the head 
and tail blocks with its bearings in cross 
timbers in the carriage. It connects the 
head and tail blocks, and passes through two 
short hollow shafts or.tubes attached to those 
blocks. I is a supporting box pulley for sus- 
taining shaft F, when it is of great length, 
and whilst sawing long logs. This shaft pass- 
es through an opening in its center ; it has a 


cular collar, 2, which rests upon a sliding 
arm, m, attached to one of the side tim- 
bers of the carriage and can be slid to the 
right or left to move the supporting pulley. 
This support prevents the shaft sagging, and 
also from breaking if a log should fall down 
upon it. 

G Gare two cog wheels secured on two 
short transverse shafts, Q Q, on which there 
are pinions (not seen) for engaging in the 
racks on the under sides of the slides, D D 
and by which the log is set. On the two short 
hollow shafts mentioned—one secured to each 
head and tail block—are pinions, Q” Q", into 
which the large cog wheels, G G, gear. Ris 
a ratchet dividing wheel on the axle of the 
pinion Q”. T is a pawl which takes into this 
ratchet wheel. S is a setting lever—the pawl 
T is attached to it. This lever is loose on 
the shaft of pinion Q®, the shaft being its 
fulcrum in setting the log. By actuating the 
lever, S, motion is communicated simultane- 
ously to the slides of the head and tail 
blocks through the shaft, F, by the pinions on 
the under side of the slides, DD. The log 
remains on the head and tail blocks until 
sawed up into boards, and the sawed boards 
remain on the blocks in single stack till re- 
moved in a body when the mill is stopped. 

The two wheels, G G, are of the same size, 

with equal cogs and pitch; the two outside 
pinions, Q’, are of equal size, cogs and pitch; 
the two pinions on shaft F, under the racks 
of slides, D D, are of equal size and pitch, and 
so are the racks. The ratchet or scale wheel 
R, is spaced off with 32 equal cogs “5 of an 
inch pitch. The wheels and pinions are of 
such a size and relationship to one another 
that the slides, D D, which feed the log to the 
saw, are moved one-eighth of an inch for 
each cog of the wheel, R, moved by the lever, 
S, and held in place by the pall, T. This re- 
sult may be varied by altering the gearing but 
preserving the combination. 
This improvement dispenses with the labor 
of a tail sawyer entirely; the sawyer sets 
both ends of the log with the lever, 8S, in an 
instant, and without leaving the back of the 
saw. By setting both ends of the log accu- 
rately together, boards are sawed exactly of 
an equal thickness throughout, which effects 
a great saving of lumber, as all boards of 
unequal thickness are held to be defective, 
and almost useless. 

This improvement is adapted for circular as 
well as up-and-down saw mills. The logs are 
not hollowed out to sit on the log way, con- 
sequently no thick and thin combs are made 
at the center of the log. The arrangement of 
the lever, S, and the gearing, enables one man 
to exercise great power with ease in shifting 
the log. 

A patent was granted to J. S. Snyder, of 
Lancaster, Ohio, for this invention, on the 5th 
of February, 1856, and the patentee informs 
us that it has already come into extensive use 
in Ohio, and has received first premiums at 
the late State Fairs of Ohio, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. It is a labor and 
lumber-saving improvement. More intorma- 
tion may be obtained by letter addressed to 
Mr. Snyder. 

—_—_ P< 
loduretted Glycerine in Skin Diseases. 

This preparation is recommended by Dr. 
Gage, of New Hampshire, and is made by 
dissolving one part of iodide of potassium in 
two parts of glycerine, and turning this liquid 
upon one part of iodine, which is thus com- 
pletely dissolved. This solution has the ad- 
vantage over alcoholic solutions of not dry- 
ing. By this means the surfaces to which it 
is applied remain supple, an. the action and 
absorption of the iodine remain for a long 
time. In employing it, the diseased parts to 
which the solution has been applied, are cov- 
ered by paper of gutta percha, to prevent 
evaporation of the iodine. 

[The above is from the Druggists’ Circular 
and Chemical Gazette, published in this city— 
it appears to be a good recipe. Dr. Dixon, of 
London, author of an able work on diseases of 
the eye, recommends iodine in cases of chronic 
opthalmia, and asserts that the best method 


is excellent for applying the iodine to the skin 





groove in its periphery to receive a semi-cir- 


to prevent its rapid evaporation. 

















of applying it is to the outside of theeyelid. |! 
The above preparation of iodine and glycerine, f3) 
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The Construction of Chimneys. 

Much trouble is experienced everywhere 
with smoky chimneys, but more in some parts 
of our country than in uthers. Thus we have 
been informed, by a practical mason residing 
in Illinois, that no part of his business has 
bothered him so much as the construction of 
chimneys for farmers’ houses on some of the 
prairies in that State. He has tried va- 
rious plans of constructing them, to im- 
prove their draft, but during high west winds 
none of them draw well, and he would like to” 
know the reason why. A smoky chimney is 
certainly a great infliction, and we pity all 
those who suffer from such an evil. 

One question to be considered in building a 
chimney is its hight. The principle involved 
in this is, “the greater the hight the better 
the draft.” Why? Because, when the col- 
umn of air is forced out of a chimney by the 
smoke, the vertical pressure against the as- 
cending smoke, is removed in proportion to 
the increased hight of the chimney. 

The testimony of mechanical and civil en- 
gineers respecting the chimneys of steamboats, 
and those of factories, is uniform in regard 
to an increased draft being obtained, with an 
increase of elevation, and this opinion is 
founded on scientific data. 

But another principle is also involved in 
the construction of chimneys, namely, that of 
maintaining the heat of the smoke or com- 
bustion gases, until they make their exit at 
the chimney top. The ascending force of 
smoke or heated gas, in a chimney, is just ac- 
cording to the difference of density between 
it and the column of air outside—the eleva- 

tion of the temperature of the smoke above 
that of the air. 

By reducing the temperature of the gases 
in a chimney to that of the air outside, its 
draft may be entirely destroyed. This ex- 
plains the cause of retarded draft in new and 
damp chimneys, and flues, also in tall tactory 
chimneys, in wet weather ; the moisture ab- 
sorbs the heat of the gases rapidly, and re- 
duces their ascension force. The advantages of 
a tall chimney, may therefore be nullified by 
the rapid cooling of the gases in it, during 
their ascent. 

There is a variety of opinions respecting 
the relative area of common chimneys, in 
proportion to their hight, but not a single au- 
thor that we have consulted gives a rule or 
rules positively reliable. 

We do not know why the chimneys of farm 
houses, on the Western prairies of Illinois, 
render the houses smoky, but we suppose it 
must be owing to the cold and high winds 
which sometimes prevail in those regions, 
cooling the smoke rapidly while it is in the 
chimney. The chimneys in the West, we 
infer, are no better built than those in the 
East. In general their walls are too thin ; 
their interior rather rough; they are not suf- 
ficiently protected from absorbing moisture, 
and they radiate their heat too rapidly. Brick 
—the common material employed in their con- 
struction—is a tolerably good non-conductor, 
but very porous. The sides of a chimney 
should be made as thick as possible, plastered 
smooth inside, and coated outside, to pre- 
vent the absorption of moisture. By thus 
constructing chimneys of the common hight 
and diameter, and using finverted coni- 
cal cowls, or caps, on them, or any of the 
most common caps, we are of opinion that 
most of the smoky houses, not only on our 
Western prairies, but other regions, may be 
effectually cured. 

A wash, containing one pound of the sul- 
phate of iron to a bushel of lime, is very 


excellent for the outside of chimneys. 
ob oo 


Steam Fire Engines. 

This city has recently contracted with 
Messrs. Lee & Larned for two steam fire en- 
gines of large size, to be not only fire engines 
but also locomotives, capable of moving them- 
selves by steam through the streets. This is 
taking hold too rank. The locomotive fea- 
ture might be of some little service, especially 











in taking the machine home from a fire, when 
steam might be kept up without incon- 
venience, but it necessarily involves some ad- 
ditional machinery and will, we predict, lead 
to far more derangement and trouble than its 
assistance will be worth. It can at best be 
but an auxiliary power; men or horses must 
still be depended on to surmount any inclines 
or obstructions, and in the present snowy and 
icy condition of the streets, the assistance to 
be derived from connecting the rotary pump 
to the axles would be absolutely impercepti- 
ble. In the main point—that of running to 
the fire—the steam could not, probably, be 
raised in season to be of any practicable value. 
We object to making either children’s toys or 
locomotive experiments of these powerful and 
expensive machines. Give us the simplest 
engines, the most active boiler, and the surest 
pump in the world, and make the whole as 
light as possible. If the steam fire engines 
of Cincinnati and Boston can be beaten in any 
of these points—as we believe they can in both 
the last named—let us do it as soon as prac- 
ticable at a fair price, and let the machines 
be kept always in order for throwing water. 
Every additional device will involve more 
cost, more weight, and more chances for de- 
rangement and fracture of the whole. 
———- De 
The Preparation of Drying Oli. 

If oils did not possess the property of combin 
ing with oxygen, and thereby losing their goft 
or greasy quality (in other words, become dry- 
ing) they could not be employed in painting. 
One reason why linseed oil holds such a prom- 
inent place as a menstruum for paints, is the 
superior quality which it possesses of absorb- 
ing oxygen from the atmosphere. 

Some oils are of such a fixed character 
that they cannot be employed in paints be- 
cause of their limited affinity for oxygen. The 
very best oils, however, are slow dryers, hence 
they are treated chemically, to give them dry- 
ing qualities. There are chemical compounds 
called “dryers,” which painters mix with oil, 
to feed it with oxygen, or to separate its gly- 
cerine. Turpentine is nothing more than a 
drier; but the oxyds of lead and zinc, in the 
form of sulphates, boiled with oil, are the 
most common driers. 

The nature of the action of dryers upon oil 
is of much interest to painters, especially as 
so little attention has been given to the sub- 
ject by chemists. 

A recent number of the London Chemical 
Gazette contains a brief account of experi- 
ments by the eminent German chemist, Profes- 
sor Wagner, in this field of practical chemis- 
try, a succinct but clear account of which 
will interest a large circle of readers. 

He repeatedly prepared protoborate of man- 
ganese for driers, and effected its precipitation 
whilst hot, and thus obtained it of a coffee- 
brown color, and consequently containing 
much oxyd, and always of remarkable effica- 
cy. He, however, endeavored to obtain it 
perfectly free from oxyd, and for this purpose 
effected the precipitation with borax cold, and 
obtained a snow-white powder, but this fur- 
nished no Varnish. He therefore returned to 
the previous mode of preparation with the as- 
sistance of heat, and found that it was ob- 
tained of the darkest brown, and also of the 
strongest action, when both the solutions of 
sulphate of manganese and borax were dilu- 
ted as much as possible and mixed boiling.— 
The siccative action upon the oil must, there- 
fore, be ascribed to the oxyd, and not to the 
protoxyd. 

By further experiments he found that the 
boracic acid is quite superfluous, and that 
free oxyd of manganese or its hydrate is as 
efficacious as the borate. The oil need only 
be heated for a very short time—about a 
quarter of an hour—with about one-eighth 
per cent. 0 the hydrated oxyd of mangan- 
ese. The heat applied need not’ approach 
the boiling point by a long way; but no gen- 

eral temperature can be given, as new oil has 
a much higher boiling-point than old. The 
siccative quality, however, increases with the 
heat. But as the oil becomes darker and 
thicker in proportion to the heat to which it 
is exposed, it is the best plan in general to 
remove it from the fire as soon as it clears 
and begins to fume very slightly. Streaks of 





it now become firm in twenty-four hours. To 


obtain the drying oil of a very pale color, it 
must be heated still less. The drying is thus 
retarded several hours, but the color has 
scarcely become perceptibly brownish, whilst 
in the former case it always acquires a chest- 
nut brown color. 
He obtained a wine-yellow oil, quite unal- 
tered, without heat, by mixing 1 per cent. of 
hydrated lime with a linseed oil four years 
old, which dried by itself in three days. After 
being frequently stirred for two days, a streak 
of it was perfectly firm in twenty-four hours. 
Oil of the same year, however, did not be- 
come siccative even by boiling with lime. 
The oil dissolves very little of the small 
quantity of oxyd of manganese, and the salt 
when removed may be repeatedly used in the 
preparation of drying oil. When a drier 
oil is mixed with an equal weight of crude 
oil, it requires nearly twice as long to dry ; 
but the time necessary for the solidification of 
the coating gradually diminishes with the 
age of the oil. 
+ 

Safety of Life in Steamboats. 

We are indebted to Benjamin Crawford 
M. E., of Pittsburgh, Pa., Inspector of Steam- 
boats in the Seventh District, for a copy— 
just published—of the proceedings of the fifth 
annual meeting of the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors, held at Boston in October last. It 
contains matter of interest, not only to the en- 
gineering community, but the whole travelling 
public. A very striking feawure in this report 
is the large number of boilers (134) found de- 
fective during the year. Twenty of these 
were condemned from further use ; the others 
ordered to be repaired and strengthened. 
This large number of steamboat boilers 
proved defective, by the hydraulic test, and 
by which undoubtedly several explosions 
were prevented, leads us to demand the en- 
actment of laws in every State for testing 
the strength of all steam boilers for locomo- 
tive and land and boat engines, before they 
are allowed to be employed for constant use. 

On another page there is a communication 


our oldest and most experienced steam en- 
gineers and inventors, in which he points out 
how boilers should he stayed and constructed 
and his opinions deserve general attention. 
He also gives his views regarding the cause 
of priming or foaming in boilers, and how it 
can be prevented. His theory is certainly 
original, and if correct, a remedy for this dan- 
gerous action in steam boilers can be easily 
provided. From the Inspectors’ report, we 
learn, that of the two explosions which took 
place on steamboats, during the year, result- 
ing in loss of life, one was caused by the 
boilers priming. This was the Metropolis, a 
steamboat on its first trip on the Ohio river, 
and the first explosion which has taken place 
on that river since the new steamboat law 
was rendered in 1852. In this case the en- 
gineers were deceived by the foaming of the 
water, a very unusual thing in high pressure 
boilers and on our Western waters ; but a full 
investigation by the Inspectors at Cincinnati 
evolved the fact conclusively that the boilers 
were red hot in some parts from want of 
water, and that the metal was torn apart 
with a very moderate pressure of steam. By 
this accident eleven lives were lost. This 
feature in steam engineering demands further 
investigation, and for this purpose we direct 
the special attention of our engineers to it. 
The most serious accidents during the year 
were caused by the burning of vessels—most 
of which occurred on the lakes—and no less 
than 177 lives were lost by them. The In- 
spectors have done much to render steamers 
more secure against accidental fires, but a 
great deal more is yet required, and not until 
all their entire boiler rboms are enclosed in 
plate iron will safety from fires be insured. The 
Inspectors recommend that all steamers be 
provided with pipes leading from the boilers 
to all parts of steamers, for the purpose of 
using the steam to extinguish fires should 
they occur. This is an excellent plan, and 
one which we have on several occasions re- 
commended for the purpose. 
A communication from Jas. H. McCord, 
Inspector of Boilers in the St. Louis District, | 
related his experience with fusible plugs in | 
boilers. Those made of alloy, he stated, were | 





a source of trouble and annoyance, to all those | 


who were compelled to use them, and they 
were also unreliable, and he requested that 
their use be suspended. A few weeks since 
we directed attention to the character of 
these plugs in boilers, and the views of In- 
spector McCord accord with those we then 
expressed. 

There are three points of peculiar interest 
to which we request Government Inspectors 
and all engineers to direct their attention 
during the present year, namely: priming in 
boilers, safety plugs, and the rendering of 
steamboats fire-proof. Much scientific and 
practical information on these three points 
have yet to be elicited. 


_——> - oe oe -—— 


A Turpentine Expiosion. 
For want of scientific knowledge a dreadful 


accident occurred near the village of Steuben, 
Pa., on the 21st ult. The Rev. E. H. Havens, 
a Wesleyan Methodist minister, was engaged 
in the preparation of a balsam, of which the 
principal ingredient was spirits of turpentine. 
He had about two gallons of this fluid and a 
quantity of rosin boiling together in an open 
vessel upon the stove. By some means fire 
was communicated to the inflammable mix- 
ture, and while he was endeavoring te 
convey it out of doors, an explosion took 
place, scattering the burning fluid over the 
persons of himself, his wife and three children 
who were in the room, and setting fire to the 
building. The father, motner and a daughter 
died soon after the explosion. 

Turpentine is not explosive, but it is a very 
volatile hydro-carbon, and easily converted 
into gas by heat. If its gas be saturated with 
eight times its volume of the atmosphere, and 
a spark or light applied to it, the whole will 
explode instantaneously. This was the man- 
ner by which the serious accident described 
was caused. The turpentine was evaporated 
from the vessel on the fire; it became satu- 
rated with oxygen, and thus the contents of the 
room became combustible, and was ignited at 
once by the flame of the blazing rosin. If 
the preparation had been made in a close ves- 


on steam boilers from Mellen Battel, one of| sel on the fire, to prevent the turpentine 


evaporating into gas, this accident would not 
bave taken place. All hydro-carbon vola- 
tile fluids, such as turpentine, alcohol, ben- 
zole, camphene, &c., should always be kept in 
close vessels. For the sake of preventing other 
accidents of a kindred character, we hope these 
facts will be made to reach every household 
in our land. 
-_———__—s-@a- oe 

Pictures on the Retina of Deceased Persons. 

It has been asserted that as images are im- 
pressed on the retina of the eye, the last scene 
or image pictured on the retina of a person 
suddenly deprived of life would remain upon 
it, and could be viewed, if the schlerotic 
coat (white of the eye) were removed. It 
was proposed by one of the Coroner’s Jurors, 
in the case of the late Dr. Burdell, assasina- 
ted in this city, that an examination be 
made of his eye to find out some clue to 
the assassin, by the image impressed on the 
retina. No such examination was made. Prof. 
Doremus stated to the Court that no good 
authority had ever endorsed the opinion res- 
pecting impressed pictures on the retina of 
deceased persons : he believed such opinions 
to be erroneous. 

he 
Models! Models! Models! 

We have several models in our possession 
which have come from svurces entirely un- 
known to us, as there are no names attached, 
to them. This is very annoying to us, and must 
prove so to the inventor. In sending models, 
inventors should always prepay the charges, 
and forward us the express receipt without 
delay. This saves double payment in many 
cases. 





—o ee ee” 
Bituminous Shaies for Making Gas. 

The Toronto (C. W.) Globe states that Prof. 
Hind recently delivered a lecture in that city, 
before the Mechanics’ Institute, on the above 
subject. He stated that a light illuminating 


shale—a rock extending from Whitby and 
Oshawa on Lake Ontario, to Collingwood on 
the Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. 





ome 
There is still a dearth of fuel in Cincinn- 


ati; crowds of people press forward to the ¢ 


coal yards, taking their turns in purchasing. 























gas was produced from « species of bituminous | 
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Carbon. 

This is one of the fifty-three simple eub- 
stances known at present as constituting the 
| materials of our globe. It has long been 
| known under a number of different forms, 
| such as coai, diamond, and plumbago. It ex- 


'|| ists both in the and inorganic organic king- 


doms of nature, but it especially belongs to 


| the latter, for the great coal deposits, which 


constitute its great store-houses, are undoubt- 
edly of vegetable origin. It has been ranked 
by some writers as the base of organic na- 
ture. 

The purest form of carbon, as ordinarily 
procured, is charcoal, which is developed by 


| exposing animal or vegetable substances to 
| heat, and excluding the air. 


The means com- 
monly had recourse to for the preparation of 
charcoal are illustrative of a leading chemical 
quality of this body—its complete fixity even 
at the highest temperature, provided the ac- 
cession of air is prevented. 

When prepared from wood of different spe- 


| cies, the resulting charcoal differs as to its 
| density, its power of electrical conductiom 
| and certain other characters ; and on examin- 


ing other forms of black carbon, such as an- 
thracite coal, coke, and plumbago, other points 


| of difference are recognized. Common bitu- 


minous coal is not carbon, but an association 
of many complex unions of carbon and hydro- 
gen, from which heat expels the volatile 
parts leaving coke behind, which is a mixture 
carbon with small quantities of metallic 
oxyds. 

Amongst the most interesting forms of 
black carbon is plumbago or black-lead—for- 
merly considered to be a carburet of iron— 
but the best specimens of plumbago are free 
fromiron. Lead is never ‘present in plumba- 
go, hence the appellation “ black lead” is a 
misnomer. 

The employment of plumbago in the manu- 
facture of pencils is too wel] known to re- 
quire comment. For this purpose the best 
quality of plumbago was the produce of Bor- 
rowdale, in Cumberland, England, but this 
vein is now quite exhausted. Most of the or- 
dinary pencils now used are manufactured 
from a factitious paste, made of powdered 
plumbsgo, antimony, and sulphur, fused to- 
gether, cast into blocks, and these blocks 


| sawn into bars of the required length and 


size. The great disadvantage of these pen- 
cils is their grittiness, aud the difficulty with 
which their marks are effaced by india rub- 
ber. The best of pencils are made by sub- 
jecting the powder of plumbago to extreme 
hydrostatic pressure simultaneously with the 


| abstraction of all remaining traces of air by 


means of the sir-pump. 
A material very much like plumbago in 


| appearance, and which is’ formed, under cer- 


tain circumstances, in gas retorts, is called 
plumbagine. Ivory and bone black are vari- 
eties of charcoal which result from the con- 
centration of ivory and bones in retorts.— 
They are employed for a variety of purposes. 
Ivory black forms a constituent of the finer 
kinds of printing-ink—that used for copper 
and steel plates. Bone black is chiefly used 
in the decoloration of raw sugar in the opera- 
tion of refining. For this purpose the bone 
black is prepared in the state of grain, packed 
into large cylinders, and the colored sugar so- 
lution allowed to percolate through. 

The most extraordinary and beautiful, as 
well as the most valuable form of carbon, is the 
diamond, a gem which has been known and 
valued on account of its resplendent beauty, 
from the earliest ages. 

Its composition is undoubtedly carbon, be- 
cause the sole result of its combustion in oxy- 
gen is carbonic acid gas; bat the origin of 
the diamond is a subject of much curious 
As its structure is crystaline, 
the diamond has been at some early period 
in a liquid or semi-liqnid condition—a state 
which pre-supposes fusion by fire, or solation 
in some menstruum. Opposed to the first 
is the circumstance that within 

the structure of many diamonds are seen re- 

mains of organic beings—appearances scarce- 
| ly consistent with the assumption that the 
diamond was once in a state of igneous 
Sir David Brewster inclines to the 


speculation 


hy pothesis 


liquidity 


& opinion that the diamond is a drop of fossil- 


ized gum 


The extreme beauty which this gem is ca- 


pable of assuming can only be developed by a 
tedious process of cutting, unknown even to 
this day in its fall perfection by Eastern na- 
tions, and of somewhat modern introduction 
to Europe, viz.,in the year 1456 by Louis 
Berghen, of Bruges, who accidentally dis- 
covered, that b; rubbing two diamonds to- 
gether a new face was produced. The dia- 
mond is so hard that it can only be abraded 
by portions of its own substance; hence, dia- 
mond powder is universally employed for that 
purpose; such stones as, on account of their 
inferior color or their flaws, are valueless as 
gems, being broken down into powder for the 
purpose of cutting others. At present, and 
for a long time past, the head-quarters of the 
diamond-cutting operation are at Amsterdam, 
Holland, where the operation is conducted by 
Jews exclusively. 

The weight of diamonds is estimated in 
carats, 150 of which are equal to one ounce 
troy, or 480 grains. These carats are subdi- 
vided into halves, quarters, or carat grains, 
eighth, sixteenth, and thirty-second parts. 
The rule for the estimation of the value of 
diamonds is peculiar, and supposing the gems 
under comparisen to be equal in quality, may 
be expressed as being in the ratio of the square 
of their respective weights. Thus, supposing 
three diamonds to exist, weighing, respective- 
Ir, one, two, and three carats, their respective 
values would be as one, four, and nine. 

Farmers have not yet learned the value of 
charcoal as an agent in fertilization. In the 
form of a dust it absorbs and retains ammo- 
niacal solutions; and on sandy and clayey 
soils is valuable for retaining carbonic acid, 
which is positively necessary to the growth 
of every plant. Charcoal ground into dust, 
and mixed with manure, or sown on sandy 
and clayey soils, has a most beneficial effect 
in promoting the growth of vegetables. * 

———s-&@- oa 


Crystalization. 
We copy the following beautiful extract 
from an editorial in the Philadelphia Led- 
er o— 

“ Crystalization is found through all nature. 
There is not a substance, which, when allow- 
ed the free movement of its particles, does not 
exhibit a tendency to crystalize. Water ata 
low temperature crystalizes into ive. Metals 
slowly cooled after melting, crystalize. The 
gases, evanescent as they seem, may be made 
so artificially cold as to crystalize. Our 
children eat crystalized sugar under the name 
of rock-candy, and we ourselves use it in the 
loaf, crystalized in another form. 

What is glass but a crystal? The sizes of 
crystals vary infinitely. There are crystals 
too small to be recognized except under a mi- 
croscope ; and there is one at Milan weighing 
nearly nine hundred pounds. The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire are a vast ag- 
gregation of crystals. The Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky is an enormous museum of crys- 
tals. As yet, however, with all our know- 
ledge, we are comparatively ignorant of the 
laws of crystalization. Under them, we see 
atom arrange itself by atom in mystic, myriad 
forms; we discover also, that not only mag- 
netism, but light and heat exercise an influ- 
ence in crystalization, but there our informa- 
tion substantially stops. The science of crys- 
talization is almost a sealed book. Its mighti- 
est curiosities still lie, like the virgin islands 
of the Pacific before the days of Cook, await- 
ing the skill and perseverance of some for- 
tunate explorer.” 

y an 
Rosin Oil. 

The following, from the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune, affords evidence of the progress of the 
manufacture of rosin oil in New Orleans, and 
the use of rosin oil gas on plantations in 
Lousiana :— ‘ 

“We some years ago announced the for- 
mation of a company in this city for the man- 
ufacture of oil from rosin, and now it affords 
us pleasure to be able to state that the under- 
taking has proved a complete success. The 
attempt to extract oil from such a substance 
was at first looked upon as simply ridiculous, 
for between rosin and oil there was nothing 
held to be in common. But there are more 
wonders between heaven and earth than ever 
was embraced in any man’s philosophy; and 
the making of rosin oil is one of those recently 
developed wonders. The discovery was made 





and patented by Mr. Robbins some four or five 
years ago, and has ever since been slowly 
though surely working its way into popular 
favor. Last spring a company, under the title 
of the ‘New Orleans Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, was formed in this city, with a capital of 
$100,000 ; the patent right for this State was 
obtained ; a site was purchased on the road 
side of the new canal, and now the works 
have been completed and are capable of turn- 
ing out over 500 gallons of crude oil per day. 
To make paint oil, or the best description of 
lubricating oil, the crude article has to be 
twice refined, and altogether about ten per 
cent. of the original substance is dissipated in 
gases. Of the remainder, every portion is 
greatly superior in value, bulk for bulk, than 
rosin, while the greater portion of the product 
is worth from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
gallon. The oils produced by the various 
processes made use of are gas oil, paint oil, lu- 
bricating'oil for machinery, tanners’ oil, tallow 
oil for light-colored leather, bright varnish, 
naphtha, black varnish, cart grease, and pitch. 
The various kinds of oil are classed according 
to the number of distillations which they have 
undergone, and the residuum is pitch. 

The success of the experiment thus far has 
been so satisfactory that the company has al- 
ready determined to increase their works by 
the addition of two more stills. No fewer than 
two hundred planters have ordered sets of 
apparatus for the manufacture and use of rosin 
oil gas.” 

eb + a oe 
The Mesmerism of Machinery. 

A Birmingham (England,) paper describes 
the following remarkable case, which is stated 
to have taken place in one of the large iron 
manufactories in that place :— 

“ One of the most singular instances in con- 
nection with material things exists in the case 
of a young man, who, not very long ago vis- 
ited one of our large iron manufactories. He 
stood opposite a large hammer, and watched 
with great interest it perfect, regular strokes. 
At first it was beating immense lumps of 
crimson metal into thick sheets, but the sup- 
ply becoming exhausted, at length it only de- 
scended on the polished anvil. Still the young 
man gazed intently on its motion; then he 
followed its stroke with a corresponding mo- 
tion of his head ; then his left arm moved to 
the same tune; and finally, he deliberately 
placed his fist upon the anvil, and in an in- 
stant it was smitten to a jelly. The only ex- 
planation he could afford was, that he felt an 
impulse to do it, that he knew he should be 
disabled, that he saw all the consequences in 
a misty kind of manner, but that he still felt 
the power within above sense and reason—a 
morbid impulse, in fact, to which he succumb- 
ed, and by which he lost a good hand.” 

This story may be true; as wonderful events 
as this have occurred before. It certainly has 
a Baron Munchausen look about it, but we 
presume all have at times felt more or less of 
a similar temptation to thrust the hand into 
shears, geaiing, or the like. 
+ + 
Louisville Mechanics. 
The best criterion by which to judge the in- 
telligence of any people, is from the means 
they employ to acquire useful knowledge. 
There is no city in the Union that can claim 
a more intelligent class of mechanics than 
Louisville. 
At the commencement of the present Vol- 
ume of the Screntiric American, the enter- 
prising publishers offered to the persons who 
should send them the twelye largest Clubs of 
subscribers by the 1st of January, 1857, one 
thousand dollarsin Cash Prizes. The last num- 
ber of that paper that has reached us contains 
the commencement of the awards, and the 
mechanics of Louisville, through the agency 
of D. McPherson, Esq., stand at the head of 
the list, for the first and highest prize of $200. 
This is the second time this honor has been 
awarded to the mechanics of Louisville. First 
in 1855, and in 1856 they received the award 
for the second highest prize, and now again 
for the first. It affords us pleasure to make 
this announcement.— [Louisville Courier. 

[Our cotemporary could not have paid a 
more just and merited compliment to the me- 
chanics of Louisville, than it has done in the 
above paragraph. As we cannot have a bet- 
ter test of the character of a man than “ the 
company he keeps,’ so the best criterion of 





the intelligence of any class of men, is just 
the means they employ to acquire usefu 
knowledge ; and, in this respect, the citizens 
of Louisville may well feel proud of the’r me- 
chanics—they are not merely great readers, 
but good readers, and they have earned for 
themselves a noble reputation for intelligence 
and practical skill. 

ep ER oe ee 

Genius under Difficulties. 

The following case is one of such a rare 
and peculiar nature that we feel it our duty 
to present the correspondence, especially as 
the circumstances are therein explained in a 
very lucid and interesting manner. We copy, 
verbatim et literatum :— 

Look out for Mistakes. 
, Pa. Jan 22it 1857. 
Mounx & Co Dzar sm 
your favour of the 17it inst At at one favour 
1 Ask of you if you will Please to Come here 
i will inform you of My Improvemetnt And 
Should it be An unjust one as it is frequently 
the Case i am willing to go with you to Case 
New York and work for to pay your Expenc 
for Coming here And further i think i have as 
good an impovement and Better for the Pur- 
pose Designed for Cheapness and Durability 
and if you do Not want to go to the Expense 
of Coming here Please send the Money and 
and you will Not be the loss of or Regret of 





it 
As i am No Seffisf kind of a Man the Reason 
i ask this Favour i have been on on a Deep 
Study for the Last 6 mo on different Plans 
Concerning the improvement to Find the 
Cheapest way of Putting the Machinery Where 
it is Designed My My Pocket Book beCame 
subdject of the sweeny i will Come to a close 
By say My Pen is Bad My ink is Pal My up- 
right and Contrite heart to you Shall Never 
Fail 
Yours Truly 

G. W. L—. 
I think We Can Come to terms fori Like to 
Live While iam Alive andi Like to See oth- 
ers Live too 
yours truly GW.L. , 
you Can find Me By Enquiring of David P 
Browns Coal works at Mount Laffe David 
Lives in Market Street Most any Body Can 
show you Where he Lives 


Want of time and funds will, unfortunately 
prevent us from following up this promising 


case. 
___ > —- <> - oo 


Growth of Coral Islands. 

The reef building coraline will not operate 
in water of a mean winter temperature less 
than 68 deg.. which circumstance confines it 
principally to the torrid zone. It is for this 
reason that corals do not grow on the coast of 
South America. On our own coast they grow 
to a greater distance horth than elsewhere, 
owing to the presence of the Gu‘! stream. 
Their growth is also limited by the depth of 
water—ten or fifteen fathoms. Another con- 
dition is that the reef coral will not grow in 
fresh water, nor in turbid or muddy shores. 
Whenever rivers or muddy waters pour into 
the sea, there is a break in the coral reef. The 
washing of the waves is also necessary to its 
growth; consequently it will thrive on the 
windward side of an island when it will not 
on the leeward side. At first, when a coral 
island is formed, it gives growth only to the 
lowest order of vegetables, such as feed on 
air. These decay, and thus leave a little soil. 
which by and by sustains a higher order of 
plants. These islands seldom rise more than 
ten or fifteen feet above the water, and are 
seldom more than half a mile broad. There 
is a vast area in the Pacific 6000 miles long 
by 3000 wide, without any coral islands. 

ee ee 

Rise and Fall of Water in Lake Erie. 

Ata recent meeting of the Cleveland (0.) 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Colonel Whit- 
tlesey exhibited tables and diagrams of the 
rise and fall of water in Lake Erie, from 
the year 1796 to 1852, the maximum being in 
1838, the minimum in 1819 and 1820, the 
variation being 4°55 feet. Rain gauges were 
kept for various periods in different places in 
the lake region. He also stated that, by a 
long course of observation he had discovered 
the existence of a short pulsating wave in 
this chain of lakes, and entirely independent 
of winds or currents. Its altitude does, in no 
case, exceed eighteen inches—more common- 
ly four or five. Its periods of vibration are 
short. 


——- 
The sum of $5,060,000 has been paid by 
our government to the Collins’ line for carry- 





ing the mail. 
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A P. W., of Ill.—There are a number of plans for cut- 
ting down standing corn ; some of them have been pat- 
ented. Yours is not new or patentable ; you will have 
totry again. You evidently possess the qualifications of 
a true inventor: you have constructiveness—that is 
shown in the sketch of your device ; you have benevo- 
lence—that is evinced by the sending of your ink recipe 
you are sanguine (the most important of all qualifications 
for an inventor)—that is apparent from your remarks 

elative to the late elections. 

A. L. B., of Vt.—We do not see that your electric en 
gine has any advantages over others that are well known. 
Unless you could show some peculiar superiority, we 
think a patent could not be had. You would excite the 
electricity hy a machine ; but more power could be re- 
quired to produce the currentthan you could obtain 
from the electric engine. 

E. V..of Ind.—We do not rememberto have seen or 
heard of any furnace feeder arranged like yours The 
idea of moving the saw dust to the proper points by ele- 
vators, is not patentable. But other parts of your plane 
probably, could be secured. Your theory is good ; practi- 
cal experiment alone can determine the utility of the 
device. 

J.J, of Mass.—Safety floats in boilers for operating the 
valve when the water falls below a cert.in line, are old 
Your plan is not patentable. 

E. O.A., of Ga.— We find nothing new in your breech- 
loading cannon and projectiles. Making the cannon 
smaller at the muzzle is old ; making it in two parts, se- 
cured together, is also old. Goodfellow’s (English) pat- 
ent, described in ‘‘ Newton's London Journal,” shows 
this plan. There is nothing new in your segment lever. 
Projectiles, substantially similar to yours, have long been 
known. Packing the projectiles, to prevent windage, is 
not new. $2 received. 

R. W., of lowa—Your paddle-wheel device is good in 
theory, but of no value practically; neither is it sub- 
stantially new. You will find diagrams of paddle wheels 
whose buckets are held perpendicularly for the same 
purposes as yours, in Vol.5,Sc1.Am. Your arrangement 
of parts isa little different from any device of the kind 
that we remember ; but it is not patentable. 

E. H., of Cal.—It would require considerable power to 
move such a lengthy column of water, no matter how 
small the bore of the pipe. How do you propose to fill 
the pipe ’ We regard your scheme fora Transatlantic 
Telegraph as impracticable. For short distances per- 
haps it could be made available. Your instrument, if 
new, is patentable, But the idea of telegraphing by 
means of a tube filled with water, is notnew. The sub- 
scriptions you speak of are all right. 

T. D. J., of Mich.—Consult a doctor upon the medical 
properties of hemp, in diseasesof the ear. Placed under 
the ear, it is an absolute specific for cut-throats and other 
pests of society. Cane heads are much in vogue in this 
city, to deprive people of hearing and other senses, so 
that they can be conveniently robbed; but we never 
heard of cane heads that were good ear-trumpets. Water 
conductors, of metal, for chimnies, are old: so are porta- 
ble towers, ladders, fire-escapes, &c., drawn on wheels. 
None of your devices are new or patentable. Try again. 

G.L. W., of Md.—The Office do not regard drawings 
or models which are sent to file as evidence, unless the 
whole conditions of the Office are complied with, i. e. 
specifications and drawings complete are filed, and the 
Government fee paid. Our charges for re-issues are the 
same as new cases. The Government fee is $15. You 
can get volumes at $2,75. 

E. B., of Wis.—Soapstone is often used for stove pipes 
to pass through, and the substitution of a hollow brick 
forthat purpose, would not be patentable. 

N.S. P., of Ill—We have not the engraving to which 
you refer, in our possession, and if we had, we could not 
getup the circulars for you; we have no facilities for 
doing job work. 

W.D., of N. ¥.—Your plan for preventing gutters and 
leaders from freezing, is good and practicable ; but it is 
not patentable. Discharging the exhaust of engines into 
leaders for the same purpose has long been practiced. 
Preventing pipes from freezing by running a warm-water 
pipe along side, is common. 

E. W.., Jr., of Cal,—There is no treatise on the Steam 
Engine, issued very recently. 

D.N.F., of Vt.—We perceive no special novelty in 
your carriage seat ; it would not be of sufficient interest 
to our readers to compensate for the room it would oc- 
cupy in our columns. 

J. G. White, Perry, Ga, wishes to correspond with a 
manufacturer of thimble skeins for wood axles. 

G. D.B., of N. Y.—It will be much easier for you to 
send us a description of your invention for examination, 
than for us to send you a description ofall the hose coup- 
lings with which we are conversant. We wish our cor- 
respondents would always remember that it is easier for 
usto determine the novelty of their invention, what- 
ever it may be, than for usto send them descriptions of 
all the machines in existence of alike nature. 

W.H, of Mass.—There is nothing new or patentable in 
your heater. Heating the air by passing it through cham- 
bers, sur ded by the products of bustion, is quite 
old. 

C. J., of N. ¥.—Cooling liquids by forcing them through 
pipes that are submerged in cold water, is very old. Your 
device is not patentable. 

N.R., of Pa.—Your plan of keeping rivers clear by 
warming the bottom of the steamboat, and thus impart- 
ing heat to the stream, is certainly novel, and doubtless 
patentable. Had Dr. Kane and other Arctic navigators 
been provided with your arrangement, it is probable they 
never would have been stuck in the ice. Why did you 
not bring out your improvement earlier? On a small 
body of stationary water it might operate ; but in large 
tivers the warm water would be carried off as fast as 





he m 

uP J., of Pa.—Your plan for supplying children’s 
carriages with fresh air, by means of a revolving fan, op- 
erated by the wheel of the vehicle, is a benevolent one 
for the rising generation, but it is not patentable. 





J.M.C.. of N. C.—If your plan for preventing back- 
lash, in gearing is new, it could be patented. Yes, it would 
be better to join two ends of a rail on the same sill. A 
cannon ball, placed in water, would sink to the bottom. 
It is a popular error that bodies heavier than water will 
sfhk until they reach a point where the liquid is suffi- 
ciently dense, and there remain. 

F.G. A., of Ga—We do not think of any particular 
number of our paper in which engines and mills, similar 
to those you speak of, are described. But we presume 
we have many times published ts of machinery 
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J House, Philadel- 

Phi, we A, 9. r jewellers, and other 
E reliable tor time and durabiliiy. Rs a JOHN 
SHERRY. Oakland Works, Sag Harbor, N.Y. | 23 10 
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the above that | he is p “Ky facture and 


execute all orders for Mode!s or scientific saad at 
the shortest notice and on most reasonable 
1* H. BOEHMER. | 69 Fulton street, ) ‘York. 





that would suit you. Read the Scr. Am. carefully, and 
no doubt you will soon find what you desire. $2 re- 
ceived. 

J. D., of Pa.—The great amount of space required for 
your method of propelling vessels would certainly be an 
objection to its employment. 

E.C., of Ilowa.—The water in a tube will expand just 
in proportion tothe heat which it is submitted; the same 
in low pressure steam as in boiling water. 

M.. of Me.—An arrangement somewhat similar to yours 
for straining saws, was illustrated in the last volume of 
the Scientific American, page 57. It isthe invention of 
Brown & Coffin. They use air instead of steam. We do 
not think your device is patentable. $1 received. 

J. L., of Va.—Your water wheel is not new in princi- 
ple. It is more expensive, and not so good for practical 
purposes as others which exhibit the same general plan, 
viz., buckets that alternately slide through a cylinder. — 
You will find a number of such devices in the fifth vol- 
ume of the Scientific American. Your invention would 
serve for a pump or rotary steam engine just as well as it 
would fora water wheel. ut it is better in theory than 
in practice. It is not patentable, nor usefully practica- 
ble. 

S. D., of O.—Cast-iron mantel pieces are enameled 
with a frit of ground glass and borax, put on wet, in the 
form of a paste, allowed to partially dry in the air, and 
then fused in anoven. Don't know the temperature of 
the oven, nor any ename! that will stand an extremely 
high temperature. 

G. W, F., of N. Y.—Artificial lights have been made 
of sufficient strength and purity to produce ambrotypes 
and daguerreotypes, but merely as abstract experiments, 
and not with a hope of improving upon daylight for such 
purposes, 

F. W. E., of N. ¥.—We could give you opinions 
about building a barn, according to our notions how a 
good and convenient one should be built, but not from 
practical experience. Probably you would find it profit- 
able to steam your hay for feeding milch cows, at least 
for one meal per day. 

Mr. H. G. Seeber will oblige us by sending his post of- 
fice address without delay, as we wish to communicate 
with him. 

D. E. W., of Conn.—You can make and sell an article 
two years before applying for a patent; but you run the 
risk of some other person taking out a patent on it during 
that period. 

B. & B., of N. C.—Mr. F. 8S. Pease, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufactures and sells a good lubricating oil. The price 
of a suitable machine for mortising plow beams we do not 
know. Address some of the manufacturers. 

N. W. C., of N. ¥.—Christopher Hollingsworth, the 
inventor of the knuckle joint washing machine wasa 
resident of Liberty, Ind., at the time his patent was 
granted—1852. A letter to that address might reach him. 

S. & B., of Conn.—Your device for twisting twine is 
old. 

Money received at the Scientific American Office 
on account of Patent Office business for the week ending 
Saturday, Feb.7, 1857 .— 

J. F. B., of Iowa, $25; D.R. A., of O.,$30; J. M., of 
Miss., $60 ; A. E. W., of Iowa, $25 ; 1. H. C., of Ill., $110; 
O. D. W., of Pa., $100, H. W., of N. Y., $30; B. S., of N. 
Y., $30; S G. L., of Mass., $30 ; W. B., of N, J., $10: B. 
T. B., of N. Y., $35; L P.S., of N. Y., $57; H. B., of N. 
J., $30; G. A. M., of N. Y., $30; A. R. H., of Pa, $25; T. 
P. S. D.. of Me., $5; G. & F., of N. Y., $30; E. F., of 
Iowa, $30; J. B., of R. 1, $30; N. B., of IL, $30; L. W., 

L. L., $35; N.N., of Pa, $30, F. W. W., of Texas, $25; 
E. B., of N. Y., $30; B. A. H., of N. Y., $10; K. W., of 
Mass., $30; G. W. F., of Pa, $50; J. P. R., of Pa, $150; 
E. F.F., of Vt.. $25; J. M., of Ind., $50; R. S. J., of Conn., 
$25; W. W. D., of N. Y., $27; J. H., of N. Y., $25; L. W., 
of N. Y., $15; J. H. S., of N. Y., $27; J. C., of L. L, $60. 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Feb. 7, 1857: 

T. P.S. D., of Me.; A.B. H., of Pa; W. L., of N.Y.; 
J.F. R., of Iowa; C. B. G., of Iowa; W. W.D., of N. 
Y.; E.F.F.,of Vt. J. Hof N. Y.; L.W.,of N. Y.;T 
H. S., of N. Y., G. W. F., of Pa. (2 cases), F. W. W., 
of Texas; J.C. of L.L 

————_—- 
important ttems. 


(O-Comrprere Sers or Votume XII Exnavusten.— 
We regret that we are no longer able to furnish com- 
plete sets of the present volume. All the back num- 
bers previous to January Ist (No. 17) are entirely ex- 
hausted. 

Inventors Sexpive Mopets to our address should al- 
ways enclose the express receipt, showing that the 
transit expenses have been prepaid. By observing this 
rule we are able, ina great majority of cases, to pre- 
vent the collection of double charges. Express com- 
panies, either through carelessness or design, often 
neglect to mark their paid packages, and thus, without 
the receipt to confront them,they mulct their customers 
at each end of the route. Look out for them. 

Nene nn nn nn EeEEnmemnmmmeiel 

Terms of Advertising. 

Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. We respect- 
fully request that our patrons will make their adver- 
tisements as short as possible, Engravings cannot be ad- 
mitted into the advertising columns. 


eae dverti t be paidfor before insert- 








UPERIOR M ACHINGSTS TOOLS » CAR. 
PENTER & fj tH every size and descrip. 
, and considered b ho have used them the best 

in market, at No. 479 iret Avenue, New York. Be 











SALE— 

. yp yt Uy 344 

¢ ce cas aner, Ww ane 

i. 29 inches. wide, 16 inches high. cost $350 ; Price. 
$330, en ec One Engine Lathe, turn Pa 
swing 20 inches, weight rest, and chain feed, 

rice $225, ¢ ne > Same, will t.- 8 feet 

at wing 2 inches, w weight and chain feed, cost 

130, cash. All of th the above are in perfect 

LY sa . 8. LINCOLN & CO., Hartford, Ct. 23¢f 


EW MACH ne be FOR SALE—On hand, 
ft. 


. D-HAND MACHINERY FOR 
ft. lone 





No.0 Lathes. swing |6 inches, weight rest. 
price ; No.1, 10 & tee owns 20 inches, gib'd rest, 
price $315 ; No. 2, 14 ft. bed, twine 30 inches, gib’d rest, 

price $525. All of the above = crew Cul Engines 
with rack and screw Lang | combined. M achines 
for gun work, 


sone. Oe for $32),cash. Allofthe above 
are warranted first-class work. GEO. S. LINCOLN & 
CO., Hartford, Ut. 23tf 





ECHANICS’ FAIR at Weshins City.—The 
third exhibition of the Metropolitan Mechanics’ 
pate will open on Monday, 2d Trek Contributions 
for exhibition = solicited from all parts of the Union. 
Circulars may be had at the office of the American In- 
stitute, and of the Superintendent. Chas. F. Stansbury, 
Esq. H. JANNEY, Financial Secretary. 212 


STAFFORD’S FAMILY REC* 3 

eR @ Book, contains 150 Famiiy Receipts, many of 

which are new, andallofwhich are practical, be-ides 

much valuable information for pane mem and others. 

on receipt of 

Ten cents or stamps, by J. K. St FFORD, i 
Chemist, No. 16 State st., New York. 18* 








HIGHLY, FINISHED, ANATOMIC AL 
¥ of the Human rating the 
Srain, Throat, Bronchial Tubes, Lungs, Heart and Great 
Arteries Veine— A of the 0 ert 28 by $0 inch &e. ,ee 
a are uponac inches, whic 
ie attached to and makes a partof J, R. Stafford’s Family 
pines 2 pom. The book ne chart will be sent md 


ceipt of Ten r stamps, by J 
FORD. “Practical Chemist, No 16 State st, New 
4 21 8* 


[SVENTIONs, , DISCOVERIES “AND. INFOR- 
mation which, in the opinion of the London Socie 
of Arts, are now required by the public. This list whic 
contains 47 subjects, embraces wants in aan | of the Me- 
chanic Arts. The list and opens occupies a portion 


of three pages of J. R. 8 d’s Family Receipt Book, 
whicn pe oe be sent ips of ory . aD tof Ten 
cents or by ractical 
Chemist, 68 State’ st., "yew ¥ ork, 2 





NDELIBLE INK WANTED—JOHN EWEN, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wishes to obtain a recipe for making 
ndelible Printing Ink, to be used with type for moe 

ing « clothing, and would pay liberally for it. 213 
SOUTHERN MACHINERY DEPOT—Number 98 
Magazine st., New Orleans. Agencies and consign- 
ments of machines ada: mY to the Southern wants re- 
spectfully sulicited. D LOWBER. 2 Te 








RIDGE & WADSWORTH'’S IMPROVED 
Oscillating Steam Engine. Patented December 
12th, 1854, After a thorough practical test for about two 
years of the above improvement, our success warrants 
usin invities the closest a into its papuiation 
in our own locality,and the ofow gi 
in the midst of the most active ‘mod ‘intelligent pam 
tion. Toe ts we present the 
following considerations. yy engine unsurpassed for du- 
rability, compactness, and simplicity, cutting off the 
steam close to each end of the cylinder, by means of a 
side pipe, adjustable by set screws, securing a perfectly 
steam-tight valve with little or no friction or pressure, 
combining all the advantages of a double slide valve en- 
gine, and at the same time dispensing with all cams, cam- 
rods, cross-heads, rock-shafts, slide-valves, etec., saving 
their cost of construction and necessary waste of power 
in running And finally, we ponent ens improvement (ap- 
plicable to all cylinder whic the man- 
turer to construct them at one hat the cost of an 
other engine of the same value. This last consideration 
commends it to the immediate and earnest attention of 
all persons interested or engaged in manufacturing en- 
gines. Believing that the improvement is destined to 
revolutionize this branch of manufacture, we have deci- 
ded upon selling such a ee | of shop rights as will in- 
troduce it into general use, at the same time secure 
the persons purchasing caninss too much competition 
with each other, and on such terms as will bring it within 
the reach of all in moderate circumstances. Letters of 
iaqeicy in regard to terms, addressed_to the undersigned, 
wll meet with prompt attention. For explanations see 
No. 11, Vol. 12, Scr. Aw. CRIDGE, WADSWORTH & 
CO:, Pittsburg, Pa. 18 6 

















NGRAVING ON WOOD and MECHAN 
E DRAWING, by RICHARD TEN EYC —— 
Fulton street, N 


, Engraver to the Scientific 
American. 16tf 





OMMERCIAL AGENTS, able and honest Men 
pel England or N. York. A.W. Harrison, Phila. 





ACHINE BELTING, Steam Packing, Engine 
Hose. —The aoc of these articles manulac- 
5 & of A zed rubber is established. Every belt 
oa phen to leather, at one-third less 
pele. Phe | ‘Steam Packing is made in omy variety, and 
warranted to stand 300 degs. of heat. The hose never 
aoe oiling, and is warranted to stand any roduired o¥ 
ure ; ped with all varieties of rub 
mochenioal purposes. Directions, prices, &c., can pee 
tained by mail or otherwise, at our warehouse. New 
York Bel and Packing Co., JOHN H. CHEEVER, 
Treasurer, No. 6 Dey street, N. Y. 22tf 


& J. T. SPEERS’ Ventral Depot for the sale 
@ of patent Fights, patented articles, &c., No. 212 
broadway, New Yor 22 2° 


GE’S PATENT PERPETUAL LIME KILN, 
will burn 100 barrels of lime with three co 
wood every 24 hous, likewise my coa! kiln will burn 150 
bushel witn 1 = bituminous coal in the same time ; coal 
is not mixed with limestone. Ro for sale. 

23 C.D. PAGE, "Rochester, N.Y. 











ARRISON’S GRIST MILLS—2, 30, 36 and 48 
i- hes diameter, at $100, $200, $300, and with 
Also, Portable and Sta- 
pony gt ofl ies ital for aad Mil 
. Elevators, c. &e 
polters, Blovators, HelifLLS, 12 Platte N.Y. 


T. CLAIR CAR MANUFACTORY—St. Clair, 
Sebsyiailt ¢ Co., Penn. Coal and freight cars of every 
—. Workmanship and material guaranteed 

equal to any manufactured ‘in the United States. Bush 

: Lobdell’s y celebrated wheels used aay, CHAS. 

ABBOTT, Proprietor. 12*eow 


Fe Merman ecites .—The undersigned is prepared to 
le 














furnish specifications, estimates, plans in general or 
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ted November 
1855. These yotonts were obtained for improvements 
upon the cele d Woodworth Pian Machine, the 
patent for which expired Dec, 26,1866. By the combina- 
tion of these several inventions a machine is produced 
of unrivalled excellence. A Gold Medal for this inven- 
tion was awarded by the Mass. Char. Mech. Asso. at 
their Exhibition of Tass. Machines of all kinds and sizes, 
from $150 to $2000. All machines warranted to give en- 
tire sa tion, and to be superior to any other machines 
now in use. For further Vy nspermetion ress the A ai 
tee. AMES A. WOODKU 
20 ”" No. Scollay’s Buttding Court st., Boston, M 


Pi ARENT RY RIGHTS sold on comminion | by 8. Cc. 
hh 





LLS, 12 Platt st., New York, who has yor tale the 
owi Clark's Water Feed and Indicator ; Crosby's 
Slitting il ; levlan, Wood & Hancock's Oil Saver; 
Creamer’s Var Brake; Burnham's Suction and Force 
Pump: Van De Water's Water Wheel, &c. F all 
OTICE—The subscriber is ready to contrast for 
building steam saw mills, end warrant them to cut 
000 feet of lumber in one year, with cne up-and- 
down saw, ,- to make the dust and chips pee 7 
w make the steam to do it. Addrow, 8. E AK. 
SONS. Wilkesbarre. Pa. at 





OODWORTH'S PATENT PLANING MA- 
chines of every kind and ali prices. A large as- 
sortment on hand , fam prepared to construct any 
machine to order trom ten days to two weeks, and guar 
antee each machine to be perfect in its construction, and 
td gee pee entire satisfaction. The patent has ex. 
pired, and wi)l not be renewed. 1 make this business ex- 
elusive, manufacturing nothing but the Woodworth Ma- 
chines, and for (hat reason can make a better article for 
money ; and with my fifteen years’ experience | ful- 
7 gpenemiee each machine to come up to what I am 
vii ing to recommend, that is, that each machine shall 
be more than equa! to an or manulactured for the 
same lm JOHN H LESTER, 5; Pearl st. Brook. 
lyn, N three blocks above Fulton Ferry 20 tf 


GCODWORTH'S PATENT PLANING, 

Tonguing, and Grooving Machines.—The subscri- 

ber, from his twenty.four years experience both in the 

use and manufacture of these unrivailed machines, is pre. 

pa to furnish them ofa quality superior to any that can 

pocuees elsewhere for the same mone Prices from 

$85 to $1550. Also several good second-hand Planing 
AK oy and Grooving Mashines for sale 

JOHN G Tae IN, 
19 12* Planing Mills, Alb any, N.Y 


ARREL MAQOHINERY CROZIER’S PATENT 
—This machinery was awarded a gold medal! at the 
ate Fair of the American Instituie, Une set of these 
machines, driven by l2-horse power, and with the as- 
sistance of 0 men make an averege of (00 barrels per day 
of 10 hours, as our factory in Oswego, N.Y. A portion of 
the machinery may be seen at Messrs. Leonard & Wil. 
son's, 60 Beaver st., New York, to whom reference may 
be made. For machines and rights addvess, 
WELCH & CROZIER, 
bs lo* Oswego, N. Y. 


AMES: oO. MORSE & co. ep 79 John street, x. 

Y. (between William and Geld strevts,) Manufae- 
turers and Dealers in al! descriptions of Pipes for Steam, 
Gas, and Water, together with every variety of fittings 
for the same; Steam Boilers and Boiler Flues, Stop 
Valves and Cocks, Steam Whistles, Vil Cups, Gauge 
Cocks, Governor Valves, Steam and Water Gauges, 
Steam, Power, and Hand Pumps, Steam Apparatus for 
Was buildings, Gas Appuratus for towns and facto 
ries 17 18 





UNYAN & HUSTER, of Seneca Falls, “Benece 

County, N. Y., are now p papaped to fill orders for 

any or all sizes of Lewis Improved Direct Double-Acting 

Force Pump, the best pump in use. A full description 

of it may be found in the Scientific American of March 

. 1856. Rights are also offered for sale by States or 
otherwise. RK. & H. refer to J. T. Mi lier, Esq, P. M., 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. is ize 


ieee VE POLISH—The best article of the kind yet 
invented for family use. Svuld wholesale and reiail 
a ames st., New York, by QUARTERMAN & SON 


3 HORSE SEAM, ENGINE At the Cry stal 
Palace, called the “ Endeavor,” the best engine 
ever exhibited by the American Institute ; will be sold 
low if applied for immediately. 8.C 
lotr 12 Platt street, N.Y. 


OODWORTH’S PATE +49 PLANING: MA- 

chines—Patent ee Dec. Machines 
constantly on a ether = th. ae and 
boilers ot all sizes. es, planers, drills, circular saw 
mills, belting of Es and rubber of the best quality, 
Orders res re ama * the Machiner y Depot, 
163 Greenwich st ve . AC KERMAN. 


ORBES & BOND, 4 89 Nassau st, N.Y., Me- 
, chanical: and general Draughtsmen on wood, stc ne,&c 








AP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES.—Pross- 
er’s Patent.—Every article necessary to drill the 
tube-plates, and set the tubes im the best manner. 
ott pe tae. PROSSER & 8 508, 2 Piatt st., N.Y 


@ a ENGINES—From $ 8 to 40-horse power 

Os — a ines oY oe rs; they are first 

class engines, and w » soid cheap for ih. ‘M 
BURDON, 102 Front st., Brooklyn ot pi Mu 





OLD QUARTZ MILLS of the most improved con- 
—< WI will crush —_ quertz and do it finer 
machine now in use, and costs much | J 
BURD( N, 102 Front st., Brook!yn. woe lw 





IL! OIL! G1L,!—For railroads, seamers, and for 
machinery and burning—Pease’s Improved Machine- 
ry and Burning Oil will save fifty per cent., and will not 
gum. This oil possesses qualities vilally essential for lubri- 
cating and burning, and found in no other oil. It is of 
fered to the public upon the most reliable, thorough, and 
practical test. Our most skillful engineers and machinists 
pronounce itsuperior and cheaper than any other, and 
the ot oil that is in all cases relishle and will not gum. 
The Scientific American, afier severa)] tests, pronounced 
it “ superior toany other they have ever used for machin- 
ery.’ For sale only by the inventor and manuivetugee 
. 8. PEASE, 61 Main st., Buffalo, N 
N. B,—Reliable orders filled for any part of the U ‘nited 
States and Europe. litfé 


Noh: Spee ROT, RY PLANING MACHINE — 





The Supreme Court of the U. at the Term of 1853 
1854, having decided ot +" a granted to Nich. 
- G. Norcross, of date F 60, for « Rotary Pla. 
Machine for Pilani Boards and Planks hot an 
* ment of the Woodworth Patent. 
ts to use the N.G. Norcross’s patented machine 
on ‘ purchased on application to N. G. NURCROSS, 
Office for sale of rights at 27 State street, Boston, and 
well, Mass, 45 6m* 


EW HAVEN MP6. CO.—Machinists’ Tools, Iron 

Planers, Engine and Hand Lethon Drills, Bolt Cui- 

ters, Gear Cutters Chucks &c., on hand and finishing. 

These Tools are of — quality, and are for sale low 
Ki prove er 7a = gi full descrip 
pric ress, “New Haven Manafacturi 

Oe. New even. Conn. turing 





ARRO N’S 30 INCH GRAIN MILLS—La. 

atent— A supply constantly on hand. Price 
. Address New Payen Manufacturing Co., New 

aven, Conn. 4 tf 


O1LER INCRUSTATIONS PREVENTE « 
A simple and c “p condenser manufactured by 
m. Burdon, 102 Front st rooklyn, will take every par- 














HERVA JONES’ Double or Single Hand Plant- Waiter Guage, : , 

H.P. J., of Mass—Your pound bombshell, or big Je. ing Machines —Farmars and ~ i deve va send a Lifting Pre Ae ss o'Pamat Wire ape for cr Cron, bre entering th woe. rendering & es pare 
shell, containing a lot of little shells, is a very old de. | for # circular containing s full description of these valua- ng and steering Oil of the most | SPeuch machines ‘will please state what (he bore and 
vice. It was invented several dozen times during the ted with them since the introduction! JH. i JONES approved Kind. ®\<- CHARLES W. COPELAND, ae aes enyines are, and wha’ Mind of water isto be 
late seige of Sebastopol. ., Rockton, Winnebago co., 1 eowtf Consulting Engineer, 64 Broadway. id 
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New Transatiantic Telegraph. 

The accompanying engraving is a view of 
a new plan for an Ocean Telegraph Lins be- 
tween New York and Liverpool, Eng. It is 
the invention of Professor H. Hall, No. 335 
Broadway, this city, the inventor of the Tele- 
graph Clock illustrated on pages 233 and 236, 
Vol. 9, Sorsytivic AmmRICAN. 

The particular feature of the plan of tele- 
graph here presented is the Floating Stations, 
located anc anchored securely at proper in- 
tervals to receive, the ends of sections of the 
cable, and thuswsby shortering the circuits 
make the action of the current strong and 
quick. unquestionably, a pian that 
can be made to work effectively, if at all, and 
demands at least, from the grandeur of the 

the attention of the scientific public. 
The only question is as to firmly securing the 








This is 


idea, 


loating Stations, which does not seem impos- 
sible when we reflect upon the enterprise 
snd genius of the present age. In the article 
annexed, communicated by Professor Hall, the 
subject is elcborately discussed, and he gives 
plausible reasons a: least for the practability 
of his plan. 

The only question of doubt as to its practi- 
cability is the securing of the Floating Sta- 
tions represented, to prevent them drifting 
during storms; if this can be done, the project 
is practicable. 

The telegraph cable, A, is represented at- 


tached to floating buoys, but it may be laid 
n the bottom of the ocean. . 
Professor Hall bas alluded to the leagth of 


time required in signalizing through a long 
line of submarine cable, extending from New 
York to Ireland, amounting to six seconds from 
the period one signal is transmitted until the 
the wire is capable of being operated to send 
a second signal. From data in our posses- 
sion, we make the period of time between two 
signals, seven seconds, and conclude that he 
is correct in his deductions respecting the 
small amount of work which can be accom- 
plished by sach a long submarine circuit. 
His plan, therefore, of making a series of short 
circuits is founded on scientific principles, 
for quick and economical working. 

The reason why electric signals are so much 
retarded in wires encased in gutta percha, 
and laid under water, is owing to /ateral in- 
duction. The insulated wire assumes the 
character of a vast Leyden jar, the copper 
wire representing the inner coating, and the 
water outside of the gutta percha, the outer 
coating. This lateral induction of the electric 
fluid in the cable, not only retards the current 
passing through it, but when one electric wave 
is sent through the wire, another wave or sig- 
nal cannot be sent until the reflex, or return 
wave has escaped; aad the time required for 
this is twice as long as for the direct wave. 


|, Messrs. Epirors—As a piactical experi- 
menter in Electricity I cannot agree with the 
general opinion as to the feasibility of the 
plan of a telegraph across the ocean, now in 
progress under the patronage of Engiaad and 
the United States, though I fully concur in the 
grandeur and magnitude of the enterprise. 

My reasons for predicting its failure are as 
follows :-— 

1. There has never yet been transmitted a 
communication through a continuous wire 
the length of this cable—twenty-four hun- 
dred miles—so far as my information extends. 
But even had this experiment been success- 
fully made on land, the managers of this en- 
terprise are very much deceived if they as- 
sume a similar result with a submerged wire. 
It can be easily demonstrated that a coil of 
wire, ever so well insulated, if immersed in 
water, will not effect an electro-magnet with 
the same power as if tested out of water.— 
The proximity of so antagonistic an element 
produces a sensible effect upon the electric 
current, and would, in the leugth of cable 
proposed, entirely absorb the eubtile fluid, es- 
pecially all that could be forced through so 
emalla wire as the one contemplated. But 
even admitting a communication possible, it 
is known to Electricians that in submerged 
wires a perceptible period of time elapses in 


the passage of the current, and that this| In the length of cable proposed, according to hours’ work as its possible capacity—not one- 
period increases with the length of cable, | recent experiments, it would require over six | twentieth the probable demand. 


and that it requires some seconds of time be-| seconds for each signal, making less than 


2. In the next place, leaving out of the 


fore the wire is uncharged after each signal.! half a column in the New York Herald for 24! question these radical and insurmountab]e 


HALL'S OCEAN TELEGRAPH LINE. 


obstacles in the way of the present plan of a 
Telegraph, the improbability,to use no strong- 
er term, of securing a perfect insulation with 
so thin a coating of gutta percha for so many 
hundred miles of wire, when the slightest 


particle of damp—even the prick of a pin—’ 


through its delicate covering, would destroy 
the whole work, is of itself an important item 
in making up the chances of success. 

3. Then the almost impossibility of laying 
down so long and delicate a cord without an 
accident, from ships surging, perhaps, against 
heavy seas, when the slightest strain would 
damage either the central wire or its cover- 
ing, and I can see but little margin for a suc- 


cessful result. 
Now, supposing these objections well- 


founded, is there any plan to avoid these dif- 
ficulties, and thereby achieve the greatest 
work that the enterprise and genius of man 
ever contemplated ? I beg leave to submit to 
the public the outlines of a plan which I have 
submitted to the inspection of competent par- 
ties with a favorable report, the leading fea- 
ture of which is to shorten the telegra; hic 
circuit, by constructing Floating Telegraph 
Stations, to be located and permanently an- 
chored at suitable distances apart, directly on 
the liae of vessels traveling between New 
York and Liverpool. These Stations would 
be constructed in a peculiar and substantial 
manner, with but a single story above the 
water, so as to meet any emergency of wind 
or weather, and to be secured to the bottom 
of the ocean by wire cables, such as suspen- 
sion bridges are made of, radiating in every 
direction, attached to heavy anchors sunk in 
a circle around the Station. 

It need not be here said hastily, as it doubt- 
less will be, that it is impossible to locate 
permanently a Floating Station to receive the 
ends of telegraph cables, with suitable appara- 
tus, material, and operators to transmit mes- 
sages, &c. Whatever the apparent difficulty 
may seem at first, the thing is nevertheless 
entirely practicable, and is only a question as 
to the strength of the vessel, the number of 
cables, and the weight of anchors. If fifty 
cables and anchors of one tun weight will not 
secure it, let there be five hundred cables and 
anchors of ten tuns each. What would that be 
to the accomplishment of so great a work ? 
A Floating Station of this kind every five hun- 
dred miles, with suitable force and material, 
would make the electric circuits so short as 
to render them perfectly reliable, besides an- 
swering purposes of infinite importance to 
the shipping interests of the two great coun- 
tries they connect. When located they would 
have their fixed places on ocean charts, and 
should any accident befall a ship in mid-ocean, 
it would, of course, make for the nearest sta- 
tion, when aid could be instantly telegraphed 





and sent from the nearest port. Besides an- 











swering the purpose of light-houses and ocean 


| marks to the commerce of the world, they 


could report the progress of vessels plying 
between the two ports, to the great interest 
and satisfaction of friends, whereas now, the 


fate of thousands of lives and millions of pro- | 
perty is hid in weeks and months of anxious | 


suspense. 

The Telegraph cable connecting these sta- 
tions should contain at least four separate con- 
ducting wires, not only to provide against the 
chance of a single wire becoming damaged, 
but to allow a number of operators to trans- 
mit messages at the same time, as the amount 
of business will no doubt require it. There 
will be no difficulty in making the cable of 
any required size to insure perfect insulation, 
as the short sections can be conveyed to their 
respective localities in separate vessels. 

In addition to Floating Stations, I propose 
suspending the cable below the surface of the 
water, a sufficient depth to be out of the way 
of skips, icebergs, etc., say eighty or one hun- 
dred feet, by means of buoys or floats. The 
cable should be made of such a specific grav- 
ity as to barely sink, so that there would be 
no difficulty in floating it with buoys, say one 
mile apart. Directly under the buoy would 
be attached an anchor or weight to prevent 
the cable from swinging from its direct line. 
These }uoys painted white and numbered 
would mark ont a highway across the track- 
less deep, and would many times prove of 
great utility in determining the exact location 
of vessels, as well as prevent collisions, by 
each ship keeping its own side of the buoys. 
The most important object contemplated in 
the use of buoys, however, is the facility it 
would afford in case of a defect in the cable at 
any point, for finding and repairing it, as th 
cable could be lifted out of the water by aid 
of the buoys, and tested with the same facility 
as an operator will hunt for a defect in a wire 
along a line of poles, whereas, a single defect 
in the cable, according to the plan now pro- 
gressing, would be equivalent to its destruc- 
tion. 
{ do not regard the buoy feature of my plan 
essential to its success, as the cable can be 
sunk to the bottom between the Stations, and 
thereby lessen the first cost of a Telegraph ; 
but short circuits being, as I coneeive, and as 
I think the scientific world will yet be forced 
to admit, a practical necessity in Submerged 
Telegraphs, I submit the plan of Floating Sta- 
tions as the only practical system of connect- 
ing the two continents. Avex. Hat. 

New York, Feb., 1857. 

Measures have been taken to secure pati 
ents in the United States and England. 

me a 
American Life Boats. 


W. B. Davis, of Brooklyn, the inventor of 


the life rafts before noticed in our columns, 
has just received an order for two cedar boats 
for the City of Manchester, to be made life boats 
on the same principle. 








Inventors, and Manufacturers 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This work differs materially from other publications 
being an ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, devoted chief 
ly tothe promulgation of information relating to the va 
vious Mechanie and Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufac 
tures, Agriculture, Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Mill - 
work, and all interests which the light of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE is calculated to advance. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is printed once a 
week, in convenient quarto form for binding, and pre 
sents an elegant typographical app Every num 
ber contains Eight Large Pages, of reading, abundantly 
illustrated with ORIFINAL ENGRAVINGS~all 
them engraved expressly for this publication: 

All the most valuable patented discoveries are delinea- 
ted and described in its issues, so that, as respects inven 
tions, it may be justly regarded as an ILLUSTRATED 
REPERTORY, where the inventor may learn what hag 
been done before him, and where he may bring to the 
world a KNOWLEDGE of his own achievements. 

REPORTS OF U.S. PATENTS granted are also pub- 
lished every week, including Oficial Copies of all the 
PATENT CLAIMS. These Claims are published in 
the ScrsnTiric AMERICAN in advance of all other pa- 
pers. 

Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, Manufac. 
turers, Agriculturists,and People of every Profession in 
Life, will find the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to be of 
great value in their respective callings. 

Its counsels and suggestions will save them Hundreds 
of Dollars annually, besides affording them continual 
source of knowledge, the experience of which is be 
yond pecuniary estimate. 

Much might be added in this Prospectus, to prove that 
the SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN isa publication which 
every Inventor, Mechanic, Artisan, and Engineer in the 
United States should patronize ; but the publication is 
so thoroughly known throughout the country, that we 
refrain from occupying further space. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—$2 a year, or $1 for six 
months. 








CLUB RATES. 
Five Copies for Six Months, a4 
Five Copies for Twelve Months, Pt] 
Ten Copies for Six Months, rT] 
Ten Copies for Twelve Months, S15 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months, 822 


Twenty Copies for Twelve Months 28 
For all Clubs of 20 and over, the yearly subscription 
only $140. 
Post-pay all letters, and direct 
MUNN « Co. 





128 Fulton street, New York 














































